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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


ANTI-CHAUVIN. French cinema pur sang is riddled with American, Austrian 
and Spanish directors, with actresses Nordic and exotic. Charles Maurras has 
gone to his reward, Henri Massis for fulmination has substituted reminiscence, 
and the meteke T. S. Eliot no longer high-hats metekes. So, no apology for 
the space given here to Italian and Spanish films or their makers. 


ANTI-CINEMA. Let, however, our catholicity embrace rejection together with 
acceptance. Heed Jean Debrix’s warning (“Every person who is subject to and 
not the master of his psychic mechanisms is the cinema’s predestined prey, 
And every day,” he adds ominously, “our modern world multiplies the num- 
ber of such persons.”) and with Beelzebub drive out Beelzebub. Recognize 
these flickering shadows for what they are. These monsters, terrors, whip- 
lashes, spinal injections: mere shadows on a Platonic wall. Emerge from the 
cave, serene. 


ANTI-AUTHOR. Rigo Mignani wishes to disassociate himself from the political 
views (as manifested in the unabridged, original version) of the author whose 
study he translates. He finds them irrelevant and in dubious political taste. 


Pro-AuUTHORS. But the editorial we adores them all. All we’s authors. HENRI 
AGEL occupies a chair at the Institut des Hautes Etudes Cinématographiques 
(our thanks to the Epirions pu CERF for the pages of his Le Cinéma a-t-il 
une Gme?). EUGENE ARCHER writes in Film Culture (whose editor-in-chief 
Jonas MeEkKAs gave valuable advice), is associated with the New York Times 
and is examining the influence of Henry James on Paul Bourget. JEAN BERAN- 
GER is a dyed-in-the-wool professional of the cinema (in an early opus he had 
as collaborator J. Guicharnaud), and PiETRO BIANCHI an eminent Italian film- 
ologist (our thanks also to his publisher GUANDA). JEAN DEBRIX, novelist, 
lecturer, cineast, will publish a book on cinema as art form. Davip I. Gross- 
VOGEL of Columbia University, currently at Harvard, will bring out a book 
on the French theatre. Like the three named after him, Luis GARCIA-ABRINES 
teaches at Yale. He is painter and dramatist. JACQUES GUICHARNAUD will add 
one two-acter to the two one-acters of athéadtre. NEAL OXENHANDLER has en- 
trusted his study of Cocteau’s drama to the Rutgers University Press. SERGIO 
J. Pacirici will edit an anthology of recent Italian poetry, texts and English 
renderings. HARVEY Swabos, author of Out Went the Candle, is at work ona 
new novel. KENDO will shortly retire to a Zen Buddhist monastery—Oh! and 
don’t overlook, in our Books Received, the study of Balzac and Rabelais by 
MAURICE LECUYER, frais émoulu de Yale. 


PrRo-IMAGE. How nice to look at pictures. We are enormously indebted to 
DoNALD La Bapig and the FRENCH FILM OFFICE for the stills reproduced here. 
“The Silent World” took Captain Jacques-Yves Cousteau three years to film, 
in Persian Gulf, Red Sea and Indian Ocean. “Gervaise” is adapted from Zola’s 
L’Assommoir, director René Clément. “Les Grandes Manoeuvres” is a René 
Clair, in color. 


Pro-CUSTOMER. For French books: Mrs. TAMARA BIEBER of 146 Mohegan 
Avenue, New London, Conn. For the New York bookstore trade (and, facul- 
tatively, elsewhere): our agent B. DE Boer, 102 Beverly Rd., Bloomfield, NJ. 


Pro-YFS. Next: André Malraux (or, Passion and the Intellect). Next to next: 
An issue on contemporary art. Take out that subscription, it’s a practically 
painless operation. See first page or last page for address and rates. 
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EUGENE ARCHER 


Ophuls and the 
Romantic Tradition 


La Ronde opens with the introduction of an autonomous entre- 
preneur, an addition to the text of Schnitzler’s Reigen, who functions 
in the stylized manner of a Shakespearian Chorus. Wandering through 
a deserted sound stage, this enigmatic figure, suavely played by 
Anton Walbrook, regards his audience with polite disdain as he 
establishes the point of departure for the film. The theme, he an- 
nounces, is love, in all its variations; the setting Vienna, gauzy and 
ornate; the mood nostalgia (violins commence an Oscar Strauss 
waltz); the time “le passé” (“J’adore le passé,” he thoughtfully ex- 
plains). By the time this curious combination of headwaiter and 
puppeteer has started the carousel which symbolizes La Ronde, it 
is clear that he is a calculated device carefully designed to lure 
audiences into acceptance of a point of view long considered out- 
moded: the stylized sentimentality of Lehar, Zweig, and das siisse 
Mddel. 

In the works of Max Ophuls, who created and obviously inhabits 
the guise of the blasé Compére, the modern French cinema has 
divorced itself entirely from the issues of contemporary civilization 
and retrogressed into an aura of unadulterated romanticism. This 
unexpected throwback to an almost forgotten tradition has been 
greeted by a mixture of damns and praises from discerning critics, 
and has established Ophuls as the most controversial figure of the 
modern French cinema. Ignoring the tastes of his critics (perhaps 
as disdainful of them as his identification with the Compére would 
indicate), Ophuls has continued along his predetermined pattern to 
create a formidable body of work. His lavish films, garnished with 
performances from the ablest and most expensive actors on the 
European screen, have attracted an amount of international atten- 
tion which requires an appraisal and revaluation of Ophuls’ in- 
dividual esthetic genre. 

An acceptance of Ophuls’ extreme romanticism is essential to an 
understanding of his work. Born in Germany in 1902, Ophuls fol- 
lowed a devious cinematic route before arriving at the present fruition 
of his career. His first important film, in 1932, was German (Liebelei): 
this was followed by insignificant work in Italy, England, France 
(De Mayerling a Sarajevo, 1939, is the most notable film of his 
early period), and an unsuccessful apprenticeship in Hollywood (Let- 
ter from an Unknown Woman, Caught, The Reckless Moment). 
Throughout this formative period, Ophuls, continually uprooted by 
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World War II, retained as a personal characteristic only his nostalgic 
absorption wiith the romantic past. He returned to Paris in 1950 to 
direct Greta Garbo and James Mason in an adaptation of Balzac’s 
La Duchesse de Langeais. When insufficient financing dissolved the 
project, Ophuls remained in Europe to create La Ronde. 

Admirers of Schnitzler’s Reigen, vexed at the director’s disregard 
for the bitter cynicism which set the tone of the original work, have 
failed to comprehend the complete reorientation of Ophuls’ concep- 
tion. La Ronde can be appreciated only as a romance. The “ron- 
delay of love” which frames the film is an obvious contradiction of 
the sharply realistic approach of Schnitzler’s wry commentary on 
social classes linked by disease. The film’s ten episodes comprise, 
instead, a single romantic thread: the beginning of momentary de- 
sire, rising to exaggerated youthful passion, gliding through mature 
consummation to a poignant attempt to recapture the adolescent 
fervor, fading ultimately into the bored familiarity which breeds 
over-sophistication. The final sequence of this much-discussed and 
little-understood film clearly establishes its essentially tragic mean- 
ing: the morning-after of the satiated count, desperately attempting 
to establish some new significance in an encounter with the virginal 
prostitute, but discovering sadly that too much experience has dulled 
sensation of every meaning save empty regret. Unperceptive audi- 
ences, delighted with the charming comedy of the earlier sequences, 
inclined toward a disappointed reaction to the disenchantment of 
the conclusion, failing to grasp its significance in the structure of the 
film. This essentially moral observation gives the final thematic 
unity to Ophuls’ remarkably adroit composition. 

La Ronde, although originally Viennese, was eminently suited 
to a Gallic interpretation, but the difficulties of Ophuls’ expatriation 
were more apparent in his subsequent adaptation of de Maupassant’s 
Le Plaisir. For Ophuls, this film served as an experimental introduc- 
tion to the form of the classic French nouvelle at which he was later 
to excel. The opening sketches, “Le Masque” and “Le Modéle,” 
were slight but exquisitely devised; a suspicion of over-elaboration 
in the technique did not seriously damage the effectiveness of the 
anecdotes as curtain-raisers for an impressive piéce de résistance. 
It was in the ambitious “La Maison Tellier,” however, that Ophuls’ 
basically alien approach proved too severe a handicap. In adapting 
de Maupassant’s account of the mistress of a bordello who takes 
her bevy of girls to the country to witness a niece’s first communion, 
Ophuls followed the text with fidelity but unwisely chose to linger 
salaciously over the spectacle of the highly respectable village busi- 
nessmen showing concern at the unexpected closing of their Satur- 
day evening club—a change of emphasis which translated de Mau- 
passant’s subtly ironic comment on bourgeois morality into a rather 
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obvious off-color joke. Although Christian Matras’ eloquent camera, 
gliding to the inevitable strains of another Oscar Strauss waltz, con- 
tributed a visual texture of unusual distinction, Le Plaisir, in con- 
sequence of the imbalance of its episodes, emerged as a clever 
pastiche of monumental insignificance—the kind of film which for- 
eign audiences regard as “typically French.” 


Louise de Vilmorin’s Madame de . . . is a love story so austere in 
its structure that it enables Ophuls to concentrate on the visual 
symbolism at which he is most adept. Retaining the artistic frame 
of La Ronde (with a wandering pair of ear-rings substituted for the 
revolving carousel), he again begins his film as high comedy, soars 
to heights of romanticism, and resolves into a tragedy which in this 
instance is personal rather than abstract. Instead of a series of 
lovers, Madame de . . . concentrates on its heroine (Danielle Dar- 
rieux, the young wife in the crucial central episodes of La Ronde), 
whose casual flirtation with a dashing ambassador suddenly emerges 
as a grand passion, and changes her in the process from a vain and 
capricious child-wife into a woman of proud maturity. The recur- 
rent ear-rings motif is employed first as a symbol for the woman’s 
careless vanity, as she sells the jewels to pay a frivolous debt, then 
as a love-token, which she is emotionally obliged to accept although 
recognizing that the gift binds her to her past deceit, and, ultimately, 
as a symbol for her self-destructive pride, when in a regenerating 
gesture, she sacrifices the jewels to the altar as a hopeless offering 
for her lover’s life. This comprehensive characterization is linked 
by subtle nuances to an analysis of a complex social structure in a 
film of classic stature. 

The world of Max Ophuls is filled with winding staircases and 
plush curtains; graceful motions and modulated voices; fragile women 
in ornamental gowns, soft furs, and glittering jewels; virile men wear- 
ing buckled swords and polished brass. It is a handsome and a 
luxurious world which Ophuls investigates with catlike steps: his 
camera is rarely still but never abrupt, gliding rhythmically with the 
dancing actors, circling walls to peer through leaves and windows, 
always suggesting more than it shows. Time flows imperceptibly as 
the puppeteer of La Ronde leads the delicate bonne through a de- 
serted ballroom from a past defeat to a new conquest; as the sophisti- 
cated lovers of Madame de . . . dance with mounting impetuosity 
through a ceaseless series of formal balls. The influence of this lim- 
pid cinematic method is only beginning to be realized, in the works 
of such disparate creators as René Clair (in Les Grandes Maneu- 
vres), Luchino Visconti (Senso), and Jean Renoir (French-Cancan). 
Yet Ophuls, with a style of pyrotechnical dexterity and supple grace, 
remains a unique figure in the cinema, a director of poetic sensi- 
bility, the evocator of a forgotten epoch. 





JACQUES GUICHARNAUD 


Of Grisbi, Chnouf and Rififi 


Crime does not pay, the wicked are always punished and the good re- 
warded, ill-gotten gains never profit a man—such, allegedly, are the 
lessons to be learnt from gangster films. I do not recall one that ends 
with the triumph of the lawbreaker, and indeed the censors of every 
land would no doubt ban any film that did not appear to demonstrate 
the sufferings of Vice and the benefits of Order. But like every other 
seemingly edifying work they can lay no claim to our esteem unless, 
transcending morality, they rise to the level of the documentary, the 
portrait drawn from life or the story for its own sake. Consequently 
every good gangster film illustrates, by means of its particular tech- 
niques and resources, that age-old metaphor the Greeks baptized 
“hybris,” the dialectic of Capitol Hill and Tarpeian Rock, of triumph 
and disaster. Whatever “moral” may emerge from this counsels mod- 
eration, not social conformity. 

Film gangsters invariably have something of a Richard III or Lady 
Macbeth about them.' Along with the transformation of society, 
a change has taken place in the tokens of power and self-assertive- 
ness. The power of money has replaced political might, the scepter 
yields to dollar and gold bullion. But the road to power remains the 
same: form a gang, ally yourself with other powers, and liquidate 
them when they have served their purpose. Murder, massacre if need 
be, settle old scores, use terror and blackmail. The film narrating 
these black deeds becomes so swollen with them that it seeks an explo- 
sive release: all collapses in rubble, this is the final hecatomb, justice 
is done on the battlefield or on the streetcorner of a modern metropolis. 
The good king mounts the tyrant’s throne, a smiling dick lights his 
Lucky and contemplates the body of Public Enemy Number One, 
while kingdoms and cities are bathed in peace. 

Not only the feeling of having “had a close shave” grips the spec- 
tators. They also—we’ve heard this one often enough—identify with 
the hero, and in a strictly Aristotelian parallelism their terror and 
their lively sympathy proceed hand in hand. Of course it should be 
the same character who arouses these conflicting feelings. If they 
were sorted out and distributed between the victims (or police) on 
the one hand, and the criminal on the other, the film would be a mel- 
odrama. This weakness is to be found in many B films (or C and D 
films), and even in some interpretations of Shakespeare’s plays. 


' An inferior specimen of the genre, directed by Ken Hughes, made a none 
too fortunate attempt to underline this affinity. This was Joe Macbeth. 
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JACQUES GUICHARNAUD 


Whereas the crime film begins to succeed when the crime somehow 
or other becomes attractive. 

If in one country especially crime has been garbed in the most al- 
luring colors, that country is the United States. Yes, indeed, American 
gangster films inundate us with lessons in good behavior, but the ac- 
cursed skill of the movie directors transforms the “detestable mon- 
ster” they set out to expose into a Prince Charming. So successful 
have they been that gangsterism, a world-wide phenomenon, is every- 
where looked on as a specifically American invention. We can be 
even more precise: it was Chicago that spawned it. 

From Scarface to Asphalt Jungle,? to mention only the summits 
of achievement, America’s lower depths, with their arsenal of speedy 
cars, telephones and sub-machine guns, and their jungle fauna of kill- 
ers, specialists, cops and rotten politicians, have come to represent, 
for the entire planet, one of the most satisfying evocations of a hu- 
man hell. 

To speak only of France, from the onset of the talkies the con- 
sumption of this tvve of film has been positively gargantuan. No Pa- 
risian with a touch of cinema fever can fail to recall with nostalgia 
the nalmy days of the Anollo, whose double-feature programs of the 
1930s were made up of Warner Brothers productions. There George 
Raft. James Cagney, Edward G. Robinson, Paul Muni and Humphrey 
Bogart outdid each other in cunning, violence, obstinacy and, often, 
in greatness. The vogue of the American criminal film has not de- 
clined since World War IT, and for the French public the names of 
three directors dominate the scene. They are John Huston, with his 
Maltese Falcon and Asphalt Jungle, Jules Dassin with Naked City, 
and Robert Siodmak, who directed The Killers and Crisscross. Their 
styles give the impression of greater originality than the somewhat 
narcissistic maneuvers of a Hitchcock or a Fritz Lang. 

The gangster has an admitted rival: the cowboy. Both incarnate in 
a satisfying way the great American “myth,” which revolves around 
the concept of violence. It scarcely matters whether the hero is a good 
guy or a bad guy. The real thing is the chase on horseback or by car. 
the “taking care” of somebody in Laredo or Chicago, the individual’s 
self-assertion by means of muscle, revolver or sub-machine gun. What 
difference there is between the two genres depends on their epic qual- 
ity, or spaciousness. It depends, too, on the greater remoteness and 
even exoticism of the cowboy’s universe, and of recent years on the 
fact that it has grown more “historic,” since most plots are situated in 
the nineteenth century and the cast wear “period costumes.” 

As for the American gangster, he has found a home in France, and 


*These films were directed, respectively, by Howard Hawk in 1932 and by 
John Huston in 1950. 
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thanks to cinema and novel has had his impact on French mores. Not 
that crime and the literature of crime had been hitherto unknown, 
but beside the “detective story” (based on deduction, in the English 
fashion, or filled with atmosphere as in the books of Georges Sime- 
non), the need was felt to develop those neighboring genres that as- 
sociate with the depiction of organized crime every refinement in 
violence, that often suppress all “mystery” and use a special language 
to express themselves. In the domain of publishing, the old series of 
books, “Le Masque,” was challenged by Gallimard’s “Série Noire,” 
composed for the most part of translations “from the American.” The 
names of Raymond Chandler and James Hadley rapidly attained the 
same notoriety as those of Hemingway and Faulkner, though they 
could not match the esteem in which Dashiell Hammett was held, 
or the delirium provoked by Peter Cheney and his hero Lemmy Cau- 
tion. Translated into a tongue that is not precisely French, i.e. into 
an argot largely made up by the translators, these works have defin- 
itely established what is called, rightly or wrongly, “le genre noir 
moderne.” The French themselves began to contribute to the Série 
Noire, first offering pastiches disguised as translations, and then 
purely French works, one might say, with a plot that was transplanted 
from San Francisco or Chicago to unfurl its petals in Le Havre or 
Montmartre. In its turn, the French cinema began to enlarge its “de- 
tective” traditions and to raise its apaches, murderers for reasons of 
passion and petty thieves to the eminent dignity of the gangster. 


From Fantomas to Quai des Orfévres,' the trinity of Paris, crime, de- 
tective has been an amply exploited theme. But the American influ- 
ence and that of “black” literature have combined, in the last few 
years, to produce a plethora of French films concerned with organ- 
ized, violent crime. It would be pointless to list the inferior commer- 
cial products, often thrown together in haste and provided with gaudy 
titles “a l’américaine” that dangled the bait of sex and gratuitous sad- 
ism. Yet some few, featuring the expatriate American Eddie Con- 
stantine and adapted from novels by Peter Cheney, managed to elude 
total vulgarity either by touches of parody or by the skillful use of 
camera or sound track. But amidst this sometimes catastrophic over- 
production, at least three films were made that can be regarded as en- 
tirely valid, and one of which is possibly a masterpiece. They are 
pretty distinctive in style, each being related to one of the three di- 
rections open for the gangster film: one moves toward poetry, one to 
the triumph of morality and the third is a portrait of man’s lot. None 
of the three, admittedly, represents its genre with absolute purity, but 
the ruling orientation is nevertheless so clear that the habit has arisen 


8 Directed, respectively, by Louis Feuillade in 1913 and by H. G. Clouzot in 
1947. 
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JACQUES GUICHARNAUD 


of calling “nouveau style” the three French gangster films known to 
the public as Grisbi, Chnouf and Rififi. 

The earliest in date, which benefited from the shock of novelty, 
astounded the critics and attracted an enormous audience, was called 
Touchez pas au Grisbi. Even for the French this title, like the two 
that followed, was somewhat obscure. For the dregs of society do 
not express themselves as do the aristocrats, Mlle Sagan or Minou 
Drouet, and the rudimentary realism (true or false) that the cinema 
requires forbids a “Max-le-menteur” or “le Stéphanois” to use to the 
French of Madame de. . . or of Sacha Guitry’s Napoleon. This ex- 
plains these titles in argot, which have quite a “Série Noire” air about 
them. By now everyone in France is aware that grisbi means money, 
that chnouf is dope and rififi a brawl or the final showdown. But for 
all the snobbish esteem in which argot is held—and argot has very 
sound reasons for existing—these startling titles and the sort of dia- 
logue they herald would not have carried the day, had their cinematic 
incarnation not been carried out in masterly fashion. 

For Grisbi, Jacques Becker undertook to make the film version of 
a novel by Albert Simonin. This director had attracted attention dur- 
ing the Occupation by making a detective film already quite Ameri- 
can in style, with its gangs, chases and suspense. This was Dernier 
Atout (The Last Ace). But real celebrity came to him through films 
that were a kind of study, at once lucid and tender, of special human 
settings: Falbalas, Antoine et Antoinette, Le Rendez-vous de Juillet. 
Becker’s style is recognizable by its combination of sparsity and econ- 
omy with bravura passages, for instance a remarkable ping-pong 
game, a lower-class wedding which sees the bride advance to the 
piano in order to sing an air from Gounod’s Faust, or a moment in 
the life of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. Having cast light on the existence 
of the middle classes, the working classes and of young folk in the 
grip of the mal du siécle, Becker in his Grisbi tries his luck with the 
gangsters. Simonin’s novel had been highly colored and crammed 
with action, but Becker’s adaptation proved to be quite bare, if not 
austere: what he chose to stress was the internal conflict of an “aging 
gangster.” In this role Jean Gabin, a veteran of the French screen, 
here unglamorized and de-Hollywoused, exhibited the appropriate 
lassitude and resignation. The option in favor of bareness—due, per- 
haps, to a search for realism, i.e. the desire to avoid picturesqueness 
@ la Francois Carco and any Hollywood touches—resulted in a set- 
ting so abstract that it bordered on total unreality. Two sequences 
stand out: first of all a weary dialogue in which the two chief gang- 
sters, both close to retirement age, sit in a so-called “modern” apart- 
ment of the most revolting simplicity and admit that they have grown 
too old for their lawless life and the nights of Montmartre. Then, at 
the film’s end, there is the bursting into flame of the front-wheel- 
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drive vehicle containing the grisbi, the loot—a kind of sad, symbolic 
holocaust rather reminiscent of the scenes of poetic justice favored 
by John Huston,‘ and of which he has again availed himself in The 
Killing. Thanks to its irony, to the cold cynicism, mingled with ten- 
derness, of a clear-headed young director, and to the atmosphere 
created amidst real settings, with rea! bars and real Montmartre 
streets, Grisbi emerges as a sort of film poem as rigorous as it is 
disturbing. 

Razzia sur la Chnouf is less weighty.’ Henri Decoin, who turned 
out this film, is a sound artisan of the French studios. As long as 
he remained Danielle Darrieux’ husband he directed a number of 
delightful comedies, and he has authored some good detective films 
and others that conjure up an atmosphere. The plot of his Chnouf, 
which deals with traffic in narcotics, allowed him to film several se- 
quences in striking contrast with each other, and which were intended 
to have documentary value. Thus we are conducted from the apart- 
ment, a veritable art museum, of the wealthy addict, to the smokers 
of loco weed in their sordid hide-out, taking in en route the bar for 
queers and the restaurant for those who live by their wits. Henri De- 
coin launches into all this with brio, yet he never quite attains the 
realism that would seem to be his goal. In the end everything goes to 
pieces, for the hero, once again Jean Gabin, who had showed us 
around this universe, exposes himself as a dick and claps everyone 
in jail. A thoroughly disappointing conclusion: with supreme clumsi- 
ness, “morality” triumphs. Not merely does a simple police operation 
solve or supposedly solve the human plight borne in upon us through- 
out the film, even worse, the final shots show us, in a police head- 
quarters line-up, the characters we had come to know and sympathize 
with in the course of the film. We just cannot write them off as crimi- 
nals who deserve what they are getting, for us they are victims, harshly 
judged by a detective of crude mentality. It’s a pity, since this moral- 
istic thimble-rigging, which into the bargain is utterly fraudulent, 
spoils a tale that until then had been moving along quite satisfactorily. 


Chnouf, and this is one of its chief merits, evoked in its moments of a 
documentary nature the “professional” aspects of crime and gang- 
sterism. It fell to Jules Dassin, in his Du Rififi chez les Hommes,* to 
awaken in us the conviction that the crime of burglary is, if not one 
of the fine arts, at the very least among the most absorbing trades. In 
this respects, Rififi is astoundingly immoral or, rather, amoral. The thief 


4 See, for example, his Treasure of the Sierra Madre and Asphalt Jungle. 


5... Chnouf is adapted, as is Du Rififi chez les Homines, from a novel by A. 
Lebreton. Both are published in the Série Noire. 


® The title used in New York was simply Rififi. 
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finds no condemnation or justification from the outside (except for 
one short scene when the wife of a young gangster attacks his occupa- 
tion; but her reaction is quite in keeping with the situation, a rival 
gang having kidnaped her son). He is seen from the inside, and while 
he is on the job. Whatever reference may be discovered to moral 
standards occurs within the professional framework, the film’s heroes 
are “reliable” and conscientious burglars who do their work well. 
They are confronted by another gang composed of scoundrels who 
horn in and double-cross. The film ends with a spectacular butchery 
and a delirious car ride—this is necessitated by the internal require- 
ments of plot and characters—and with a string of vendettas that is 
entirely normal in a world given over to violence. 

While disposing lightly of “legal” morality, Rififi also avoids the trap 
of social protest, its heroes seek no self-justification in any rebellion 
against an unfair ordering of things. Nor does any traumatic experi- 
ence in early childhood explain their having opted for crime. They’re 
gangsters, they burgle as other men fill teeth or repair gutters. They 
live in the narrow apartments of the lower middle class, with mistress 
or wife and son. Though the armpit hides a revolver, they are senti- 
mental, soft-hearted and in love. They thrash their faithless girl 
friends, as the laws of their world require, but they bring home toys 
for the children. Their horizon is bounded by a desire for a happy 
and tranquil family life—and they sweat for it. For, quite apart from 
the risks they run from the police and the gangs of bad guys, their 
trade makes harsh demands. 

The greater part of this film is taken up with the preparation for 
burgling a jeweler’s in the rue de la Paix, and with the execution of 
the project. The working out of the line of approach and the preci- 
sion planning of the actual burglary go far beyond the virtuoso’s tricks 
of Asphalt Jungle. One sequence lasting more than twenty minutes 
filled both critics and public with enthusiasm. In the total absence of 
any musical background, it shows the four partners at their silent 
task. If there is anything “corrupting” about this film, this is when. 
What a marvelous object lesson it is, comparable to the shorts, deal- 
ing with locksmith’s work or ceramics, that are used in schools, what 
an intensely practical demonstration! Movements of an hallucinatory 
objectivity make plain and “explain” to us the art of piercing a ceil- 
ing, of putting a burglar alarm out of commission, of forcing a safe, 
with the admirable utensils of the burglar’s trade. None of the sus- 
pense is lacking that is such a characteristic feature of these films: 
will the burglars be nabbed by the police before they make their get- 
away? The least noise, the least error in timing may doom them. But 
in this case, and it is here that we uncover the film’s real originality, 
the suspense is multiplied, and is often outstripped, by an appeal 
made to our pure attentiveness, and the question “Will they be cop- 
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ped?” yields precedence to the other question, “How do they go 
about it?” 

“Noble”—such is the epithet that some critics have applied to the 
film. For, in connection with activities regarded as socially harmful 
and inexcusable, Jules Dassin has managed to evoke a fundamental 
and fundamentally moral theme, namely, the greatness, the dignity 
of man’s intelligence and labor. This is an outrageous paradox, per- 
haps, but also a stroke of artistic genius that is, as it were, antitheti- 
cally reminiscent of the famous cream-separator sequence in Eisen- 
stein’s General Line. Everything that follows the burglary scene in 
Rififi (assaying the stolen jewels, selling them to the fence, stuffing 
the money in a suitcase) is much less exciting than the actual robbery. 
If there is any danger, as has been alleged, that this film may lead 
some youths to take up burglary, it will not be because of the profit 
motive. Those on whom its “evil influence” might take effect are not 
the slothful who dream of “making an easy buck,” but the hard work- 
ers, the connoisseurs of the job well done, the perfectionists, all who 
have the vocation of a skilled craftsman or precision engineer. 

The director of Rififi, Jules Dassin, is an American. In the States 
he directed one of the best “neo-realist” detective films, Naked City, 
and a number of excellent adventure films. But after some brushes 
with the Committee on Un-American Activities, he preferred exile 
in Europe. Less well-known than Chaplin, Orson Welles or Preston 
Sturges, he did not find it easy to get started in France. Rififi, the 
first and to this date the only film he has made there, at once placed 
him among the greatest of European movie makers. A fine actor him- 
self, he is superb at directing actors. He can also pick the right cam- 
era man. For Rififi he was helped by Agostini, who carried out all 
that was required of him. Not that Dassin is fond of camera tricks, 
as Hitchcock and Orson Welles are; not that he has a taste for the 
“art photo,” like the Swedes and Mexicans—but his aim would seem 
be be realism allied with topnotch visual qualities. This means that 
he shuns the artificial settings and picture limits of the traditional 
cinema while avoiding also the affected improvisations and blemishes 
of the Italian neo-realists, which have become rather irritating. All in 
all, his film is of an exemplary honesty at every level or, to put it dif- 
ferently, it represents the triumph on every level of a magnificent 
quality of workmanship that is rare in our production-line civilization. 
Jules Dassin responds to his heroes’ striving for sobriety and perfec- 
tion by exercising, in the studio, the craftsmanship of a meticulous 
artisan. 

Where “scientific objectivity” is concerned, it would appear that 
the burglary techniques used in Rififi are old hat, and that the blend- 
ing of the rules of savoir faire as practised in French criminal circles 
with mores imported from the States is out of touch with reality. 
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What matter. The film arouses an overwhelming impression of truth- 
fulness, it rises to a truly human universality.’ In this respect it is in 
line with the most prominent ambition of present-day cinema. Today 
the “show” yields pride of place to a portrait of man, both in the 
case of “psychological” films like The Diary of a Country Priest, 
adapted by Bresson from Bernanos’ novel, and of “humble” films 
like Des Gens sans Importance (or, in America, Marty). 

Thus, in French films, the gangster or criminal is presented under an 
aspect of human truth. The picturesqueness of the apache, the mon- 
strosity of vampires and phantom-criminals, the pathos of the invol- 
untary murderer (the deserter of Quai des Brumes, the workman in 
Le Jour se léve, the legionary of Bandera, all three of whom were 
played by Jean Gabin!) have made way for the study of an estab- 
lished, organized, accepted universe, but a study that tries to avoid 
presenting things “from the outside,” like a documentary on the life 
of a primitive tribe in Africa or the Amazon Basin. The world of the 
gangsters is grafted onto our own, it is contemporaneous with us and 
can be grasped immediately. For the gangsters are amidst us and 
within us, a fact that does not simplify the problems of social ethics 
and rather entertainingly complicates the task of police and law 
courts.*® 

It is a piquant thought that the French cinema has made this ad- 
vance via an American bypass and by recourse to sensational acts of 
violence; and that starting from the pastiche, from the imaginings 
of Peter Cheney (to which must now be added those of Mickey 
Spillane), that is to say from works synthetic from beginning to end, 
French directors have hit on a road that leads to a new sincerity and 
a new authenticity in the genre. Of course, pure suspense still has its 
masters (Clouzot with his Diaboliques), and the film of social signifi- 
cance remains vigorous (Cayatte and, for instance, We Are All As- 
sassins). Yet the real novelty is the emergence of a genre in which the 
gangster’s lot tends to become a symbol of man’s lot—a hell that has 
its pendant in the new primordial paradise of the “underwater fisher- 
man,” himself a new film hero.® Rejuvenated by an infusion of Ameri- 
can blood, the genre is now undeniably French. One proof of this is 
that the very word “gangster” is on its way out and is being replaced 
by the old French word “truand,” which, now one comes to think of 
it, might have been employed in the original French text of this essay. 


(Translated by Cynthia Goldman) 


' Bosley Crowther, the cinema critic of the New York Times, was particularly 
sensitive to this virtue in Rififi. 


* This last summer, two investigations and trials involving rififi in the real 
gangster circles of Paris have demonstrated this. 
® Cousteau, The World of Silence. 
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Poetry in Three Films 
of Jean Cocteau 


Shortly before his death in 1918 Guillaume Apollinaire discovered 
that a machine was a rich poetic image, that machines had a kind of 
humanity and offered many analogies to the functions of mind or 
body. This idea appealed to Jean Cocteau as well as Fernand Léger 
and others. The painting, music and poetry of the years that followed 
Apollinaire’s death is full of machines. The ballet Parade, created by 
Diaghilev, Picasso, Satie and Cocteau in 1917 and again in 1920, 
makes use of a typewriter and other machines in the musical score. 
Perhaps it is more than a coincidence that just at this time the most 
human of all machines, the motion picture camera, was being de- 
veloped. The camera is an extension of the eye; it sees and records; it 
has remarkable patience; it can distort; it can blend and modify what 
it sees; in short, the camera is a mechanical device for projecting be- 
fore an audience something like the visual processes of poetry. 

But the motion picture camera, with its poetic resources, has been 
used chiefly in a naturalistic convention of theater. The impact of 
such naturalism (as in the early post-war Italian films) is of course 
great; still, naturalism is only a convention and open to the same crit- 
icism as the plays of Ibsen and Becque. For the film too must have 
point of view, it must have selection, it must have freedom and variety 
in the use of its idiom. it must surprise and sustain. It must, in short, 
be poetic if it is to live up to its full promise. 

There have not been many great poets with the camera. In France 
perhaps the outstanding of these are Jean Vigo, René Clair and Jean 
Cocteau. 

What Cocteau has attempted to do in his films is to convey, through 
the cinematic medium, the conception of poetry which exists in his 
purely literary works. Let me begin then by briefly characterizing 
this conception of poetry. 

For Cocteau poetry is not primarily a dramatic representation of 
experience as in Racine, Baudelaire, Rimbaud. He is definitely in the 
tradition of “pure” poets for whom poetry is an end in itself and for 
whom morality is essentially an esthetic function. He insists in his 
poetry on purely verbal and syntactical manipulations. Any central 
thematic concern is often self-contradictory. He prides himself on 
his lack of allegiance or “engagement” to any school, cause or princi- 
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ple. These notions are summed up for him by the key-words of “pu- 
rity” and “freedom,” and it is these terms, above all, which character- 
ize his conception of the poet. 

Cocteau is not fundamentally interested in dramatic action; nor is 
he interested in ideas. His concern is less philosophical than that of 
other pure poets such as Mallarmé, Valéry or Giraudoux. He ma- 
nipulates language like a kaleidoscope, creating new and surprising 
combinations, enjoying the illusion that poetry can change the face 
of reality. 

Poetry has also a self-revelatory role for Cocteau, but it is a limited 
one. He reveals shifting states of consciousness rather than some 
fundamental human drama expressed in symbolic polarities. The 
drama is only revealed implicitly, by what the poetry leaves out, and 
by a study of the dramatis personae of his plays and novels. These 
characters are distinguished by their lack of involvement and for 
their ability to use language as a means of resisting any form of con- 
crete solicitation to a course of action. The great human drama of 
Cocteau’s plays and novels is never expressed. It is a drama of flight 
and negation, brilliantly disguised, yet masking a tragic human failure. 

The movies offered Cocteau an ideal medium. To begin with, of 
course, he was not only a writer but also a pictorial artist. His sense 
of caricature and his feeling for the literary rather than the more 
painterly aspects of art were ideal equipment for a cinéaste. The thea- 
ter is primarily an art of words, but the cinema is an art of images. 
The images of Cocteau’s films are in general more emotionally charged, 
more spontaneous and more free than the words of his books. 

This is partly due to the fact that Cocteau thinks in images more 
directly than in words. Perhaps the most convincing proof of this fact 
is Opium. The words of the book comment lucidly and objectively 
upon the long process of a disintoxication; the pictures which ac- 
company the words are a nightmare. It is undoubtedly true that Coc- 
teau’s imagination is subject to certain sexual obsessions; although 
he never writes about these things, he has less scruples about draw- 
ing them. One thinks, for example, of his illustrations for the writ- 
ings of Jean Genet. 

Cocteau seems to feel freer in attributing sexuality to the actors in 
his films than to the characters of his books. It is his own emotions 
that he must inject into the characters of a book or play; working di- 
rectly with the actor he seems to feel less fear that he will be held 
responsible for the emotions represented. 

These observations are, I believe, sustained by the strong sexual 
overtones of all his films and primarily by Le Sang d’un poéte. 

There have been innumerable and contradictory exegeses of this 
film, including one which sees it as the history of Christianity. Coc- 
teau himself has repeatedly refused to explain the film. The best at- 
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tempt at exegesis that I know is the article by C. G. Wallis in The 
Kenyon Review (Winter, 1944). Mr. Wallis finds many unities in 
the film which he analyzes by techniques we are more accustomed 
to see used on lyric poetry. He is to my way of thinking justified by 
the fact that there is nothing inherent in a film (any more than a 
novel or play) which demands an explicit plot and thematic devel- 
opment—although people may not read such novels or watch such 
plays. The unity of a film may be achieved by metaphor and analogy 
rather than narration. This is certainly the case with Le Sang d’un 
poéte. 

Having said this I would then go on to maintain that Le Sang d’un 
poéte has no more unity than Cocteau’s verse. Unity in the sense in 
which Mr. Wallis would find it in Cocteau is something that this poet 
is not especially concerned with. Instead of the traditional unity of 
an unfolding plot he achieves a kind of unity through the use of par- 
allel themes. The film follows the career of a poet through a number 
of episodes which are fairly typical of the modern conception of the 
artist. (Musset’s Nuits treat the same subject as Le Sang d’un poéte; 
the difference is chiefly a difference in idiom.) 

The hero of the film discovers the demiurgic power of art when 
he wipes his hand on the face of a statue and she acquires a living 
mouth. He has a variety of sexual experiences—onanism, voyeurism, 
sadism and homosexuality. These, of course, are represented quite 
obliquely for the most part although they make up the central portion 
of the film. Through a flash-back we see the poet’s childhood in which 
he acquires a symbolic wound and dies a symbolic death. Finally, I 
would agree with Mr. Wallis that the film tells us something about 
the poet’s responsibility to his art (it must be paid for with blood) 
and his total abnegation before it. 

These themes run all the way through the film but the form of the 
film is such that a truly dramatic development is impossible. We pass 
from image to image in a kind of “qualitative progression” * which 
does not attempt to produce anything like the classical dramatic struc- 
ture of Purpose, Passion and Perception. What we are given is a 
series of astonishing and unforgettable images which to a large extent 
justify the conception of poetry here implied. 

Cocteau has generously insisted on the role played by his techni- 
cians in the making of a film. They provide him with the mechanical 
resources that he modifies in his own ingenious way, taking advantage 
of every accident in the studio—as on one occasion during the filming 
of Le Sang d’un poéte when the maintenance men began to sweep 


*The phrase is from Mr. Yvor Winters, Primitivism and Decadence. Such a 

style he further characterizes as a “dream float of images.” : 
2 Mr. Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater. This definition of the tragic 
rhythm was first coined by Mr. Kenneth Burke. 
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the dusty studio and he allowed them to continue in order to achieve 
a peculiar murky effect in the section of film he was shooting. The 
diaries of his various films record instance after instance of this kind 
when some technical ingenuity would be suggested to him by chance, 
by the camera-man or one of his assistants, and Cocteau would in- 
stantly incorporate it into the film. In his Entretiens autour du ciné- 
matographe he insists on this fact—that the film is a discontinuous 
series of images. Each image must be set off from the other, must not 
tlow into the next. 

The images of Cocteau’s films defy the laws of nature. Props are 
always used suggestively with a hint that they themselves are part of 
the intimate lite of the actors. The camera always finds the unexpected 
angle trom which the event is illuminated in a new and true perspec- 
tive. The image does not merely pass across the screen; it unfolds, 
using the full space of the screen, living organically with its back- 
ground and every other object represented, painted in the infinite 
range of colors from white to black. Cocteau encourages his actors to 
be larger than life, to be the phantasms of the unconscious that they 
become on the huge movie screen. 

The theory of the movies advanced by Mr. Parker Tyler is rele- 
vant here.* The power of the image on the screen is such that its func- 
tion as part of a whole, that is, a plot or a fable, is relatively unim- 
portant. Each instant on the screen presents to us the mythic proto- 
types of our own unconscious. The evocative power of the films is 
greater than that of any art form. According to Mr. Tyler it is per- 
haps enough that a film evoke, that it fill us with half-recollected pas- 
sions, that it stir our suppressed fantasies. 

Yet, in his later films, Cocteau has specifically chosen to dramatize 
a myth or to tell a story. In what sense then does this theory of “dis- 
continuous poetry” still hold true for La Belle et la Béte and for 
Orphée? 

La Belle et la Béte is a fairy-tale fantasy. What is more natural 
than that it should be toid in a fantastic way? This is a point which 
has untortunately not occurred to the producers ot most of our films. 
How can the Bible stories or the wanderings of Ulysses or Moby Dick 
be filmed as if they had been written by ibsen? Each image of La 
Belle et la Béte is tramed for the viewer as the fable itself is framed 
in enchantment and wonder and lore. The camera-work in this beauti- 
ful film situates it in that area of imagination where we half believe 
the impossible, where metaphor is normal speech and miracle is a 
deeper truth than nature. 

Cocteau has said that with La Belle et la Béte he wished to plunge 


* Magic and Myth of the Movies and Hollywood Hallucination offer the most 
original film criticism done in this country. 
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into the “lustral bath of childhood.” The persistent aspect of evasion 
of responsibility, flight from involvement or engagement in all his 
work suggests that there is something almost childlike in his concep- 
tion of poetry. Poetry is a return to the same childlike world which 
is represented in La Belle et la Béte. (Note, by the way, that most 
of Cocteau’s heroes and heroines are adolescents.) This film is one 
of his few works with a happy ending; and we are led to believe that 
for Cocteau happiness is possible only in fantasy. Happiness is only 
possible through a return to that stream where, like the river of Hera- 
clitus, no one ever plunges twice. 

What exactly is the nature of the fantasy which is dramatized 
in La Belle et la Béte? A monster of abnormality wins a beautiful 
maiden. Cocteau’s work is full of such monsters who eventually dis- 
cover their own monstrosity. Self-knowledge he considers the height 
of moral beauty; hence it is not surprising that the monster, at the 
close of the film, becomes physically beautiful. Real beauty, in other 
words, is moral beauty and moral beauty is self-knowledge. This psy- 
chological process must of course be dramatized on the screen by a 
symbolic outward transformation. 

This fable suggests to us, I think, the yearning of a man who has 
always secretly felt himself an exile from society and dramatizes his 
triumphant acceptance by society. At the same time it places this 
triumph in the impossible realm of fantasy. That is, Cocteau does not 
believe that the world will ever accept his personal morality; and per- 
haps he is right, for the world equates morality less with knowledge 
than with right action. (It might also be pointed out that the kind of 
self-knowledge that Cocteau proposes has a definitely Gidean ring 
—discovery and acceptance of one’s total psychological diversity 
through the undifferentiated experience of life.) 

The poetry of discontinuous images in this film is a product of a 
theory of lyric poetry which, as I have said, uses poetry as a means of 
evasion of responsibility. Poetry is a flight from and a substitute for 
action. But the theme of the film is itself an evasion of the real world 
and the facts of existence. It shows us the realization of a child’s 
fantasy of reality. Because of the continuity of theme and technique 
this film is perhaps the finest work of Cocteau’s in this medium. Al- 
though it is less pretentious than Orphée, it is more fully realized; it 
is, as every fine work of art should be, a seamless garment. The tech- 
nique is a true illumination of the poet’s vision of experience. 

Orphée, which is Cocteau’s third poetic film, revives once more 
the theme of Le Sang d’un poéte. Again we have a poet searching for 
the meaning of his vocation in the midst of love and death. The poet 
is more in love with Death (played by Maria Casarés) than with his 
wife, Eurydice; again it is implied that poetry brings us into contact 
with another world and that this other world is somehow more sig- 
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nificant than the routine and responsibility of everyday life. As in La 
Belle et la Béte the flight from responsibility is dramatized in striking 
images; the passage into death through a shadowy ruined world (these 
sequences were filmed at night in the ruins of St. Cyr outside of Paris) 
made a powerful impression on many moviegoers. 

Because Orphée is based explicitly on a myth it has more dramatic 
unity than Le Sang d’un poéte; it is less of a poem and more of a 
plot. The question to be raised in regard to Orphée is this: does the 
story of Orpheus require such a special and distorted vision? Granted 
that we want to see this story as myth, are all the concomitants of 
motorcycles, mirrors, radios, etc., necessary to the mythic perspective? 

Orphée is the poet and we have seen what Cocteau’s special con- 
ception of the poet involves. The poet is a man who frees himself 
from the world by making images, by entering into an oneiric world 
where the freedom of language is equivalent to the freedom of action. 

Most of the images of Le Sang d’un poéte suggest confinement and 
enclosure—a room, a hotel corridor or the confinment of death. 
There is confinement in Orphée too, but there is also freedom. There 
are many more exterior shots, more movement. The poetry has be- 
come oriented, it has orchestrated itself upon a theme. That theme 
is, paradoxically, the absence of theme in life, the recognition of the 
dangers of involvement and the determination to flee them in the hall 
of mirrors which is pure poetry. The difference in the two films, the 
principle difference, is this recognition, this undoubtedly unconscious 
orientation by Cocteau towards his ultimate principle. We can call it 
“freedom” or “purity” as he does or by one of the less flattering 
terms used by his critics—‘bad faith” or “sleight of hand” or “mysti- 
fication.” But here again, as in La Belle et la Béte, it must be con- 
ceded that the technique of the film is essential to its truth. Mirrors 
and motorcycles are its version of pure poetry. 

The radio speaks to Orphée a line originally written by Guillaume 
Apollinaire: “L’oiseau chante avec ses doigts. . . .”. A machine teaches 
a poet the secret of poetry; another machine records the lesson on 
film. Apollinaire’s theory of poetry as the almost mechanical product 
of free-ranging sensibility reaches its culmination in Cocteau’s film. 
The circle is closed. The dehumanization of the poet and hence his 
liberation from the normal chaos and constraint of life is, ironically, 
Cocteau’s version of Orpheus. For the Greeks Orpheus was a priest 
and not a god. 

The ultimate assessment of Cocteau’s work is extremely difficult; 
perhaps it is enough that his films give a sharp and special pleasure, 
they can be and are seen over and over again. For they are poetry 
and that they be the ultimate in poetry is too much to ask. There have 
been few artists able to adapt the films to the expression of their own 
most intimate vision; and fewer still are able to narrow the gap be- 
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tween the profound intellectual concerns of literature and the filmy 
world of the screen. Cocteau has no predecessors and no imitators; 
as a maker of films he stands head and shoulders above the rest, one 
of those very few who came upon a business and made an art. 


THE FILMS OF JEAN COCTEAU 


Le Sang d’un poéte (1932). Produced and directed by Cocteau. 


Le Baron fantéme (1943). Produced and directed by Serge de Poligny. Dia- 
logue by Cocteau. 


L’Eternel retour (1944). Directed by Jean Delannoy. Scenario and dialogue 
by Cocteau. 


La Belle et la Béte (1945). Written and directed by Cocteau. 

Ruy Blas (1947). Scenario and dialogue by Cocteau. 

Les Parents terribles (1948). Written, produced and directed by Cocteau. 
L’Aigle a deux tétes (1948). Written and directed by Cocteau. 

Orphée (1949). Written and directed by Cocteau. 


Les Enfants terribles (1950). Scenario and dialogue by Cocteau. 
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Henri-Georges Clouzot 


There are revealing events in the life of film director Henri-Georges 
Clouzot. Normally, in a serious study, the fact would be omitted 
that his father was a professional appraiser, but it is important to 
remember that Henri-Georges took a degree in political science, 
after having studied law; that he spent five years in a sanatorium; 
that he lived for eleven years in the Notre Dame quarter with the 
sexiest actress in the French movies, Suzy Delair, and that he was 
purged in 1944 as a collaborationist. He made a triumphant come- 
back with Quai des Orfévres, which won a prize in Venice in 1947. 

If we must avoid the Balzacian temptation that would see in his 
father’s profession (paintings, furniture, books, every familiar thing 
offered for sale by public auction) a kind of predestination, a fore- 
shadowing of the cruelties to be found in Le Corbeau and Manon, 
we have to accept the reminiscences of the sanatorium, of Suzy De- 
lair and of the purge. After all, it all ties up: Clouzot’s desire for 
“effectual truth” in politics; his love for a woman of the kind that 
might be described as a woman three times over; his illness; the op- 
portunity to express himself, after years of sterile waiting, and his 
choosing to focus our attention on his country’s misfortunes. 

In Clouzot’s universe, stupidity, vanity, cruelty and lust easily con- 
quer what is honest, humble, pure and good. Nature, meanwhile— 
bright starts in an August sky, waves along the Mediterranean coast, 
herds, meadows, plowed fields—follows, with indifference, her own 
secret path. Beween the two great trends of French culture, Des- 
cartes and Pascal, Valéry and Proust, Corneille and Racine, mid- 
day clarity or deep darkness, blind vital thrust or clear judgment, 
Clouzot had already chosen in his youth: over Descartes he favored 
Pascal, who taught “le bon usage” of the illnesses Clouzot knew so 
well. Not Corneille (a typical Resistance hero, addicted to rhetoric) 
is Clouzot’s man, but Racine, who assuredly would have appreciated 
Cécile Aubry. Later, when he comes to direct films, he will turn 
aside from such French celebrities as the Cartesian René Clair and 
the Cornelian Renoir, and will adhere to those masters of introspec- 
tion E. A. Dupont, the German Jew who gave us Variété, and Eric 
von Stroheim, the terrible Austrian of Wedding March. 

Clouzot was not abashed by sickness, the harbinger of physical 
death, or by the purge, symbol of social death. Having to choose 
between patriotic “honor” and the personal variety Clouzot, as the 
modern hero who has at least a nodding acquaintance with the rela- 
tivism of ethics and of “class morality,” risked being considered 
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practically a traitor rather than renounce personal expression. And, 
paradoxically, perhaps through one of those “wiles of reason” Hegel 
mentions, he met with greater generosity on the part of that curious 
character Otto Abetz, Reichsfiihrer of France, than the “democratic” 
producers had ever shown him in peace time. 

It is clear that no bourgeois regime would have let Le Corbeau 
slip through its censorship net. For “moral” reasons, movies and 
plays are still censored all over the world. In books, the feeble word 
may drag through the mire the twin taboos of politics and sex, and 
some latitude is allowed in newspapers and in painting and sculpture. 
Yet no author may use his imagination, and seek the aid of the liv- 
ing interpreter on stage or screen, in order to assail these taboos. A 
trivially daring shot established the fame of Ecstasy, Machaty’s 
mediocre film, and the even greater fame of Hedy Kiesler renamed 
Lamarr. But you will never witness on the screen the scene from 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover in which the noble lady wreathes violets 
around the enamored game-keeper’s most essential attributes. 

For reasons that have nothing to do with art, illiberal regimes 
sometimes act in a more liberal way than their bourgeois rivals. 
When the revolution was still raging, the great Eisenstein was al- 
lowed to make Potemkin. Under rather special conditions of public 
feeling Frank Capra could give us Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
and Mervyn Le Roy his / am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang. In Italy 
Le Diable au corps is still prohibited, along with Max Ophuls’ witty 
La Ronde. Indifferent, comprehensibly enough, to France’s good 
repute, the Nazi Occupation authorities had no qualms about pass- 
ing the ticklish theme of Le Corbeau. And they had had personal 
experience of the French and general Latin predilection for the 
anonymous missive. 

Le Corbeau takes up the case of a village that is being terrorized 
by a series of anonymous letters. Their author disturbs the domestic 
peace and drives people to crime or suicide. Clouzot, who would 
appear to have found his subject in a newspaper story, has skillfully 
adapted it to provide a vitriolic picture of French provincial life. As 
an accomplished “moraliste,” on the lines of La Rochefoucauld or 
Chamfort, he offers us a strong and highly seasoned “slice of life” 
in rural France. The Occupation forces could have no complaint 
with this strange Frenchman who seemed to serve them so well: 
virtuous Germany knew naught of the anonymous letters, the corrupt 
and ridiculous sub-prefects, the dishonest politicians and garrulous 
priests whom Clouzot satirizes. On the other hand, Le Corbeau in- 
evitably roused a storm of patriotic indignation when shown in a 
France that had been liberated by American tanks. Clouzot, who 
was purged along with the excellent actor Pierre Fresnay, shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously but continued to look about him. Miss- 
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ing nothing of the tragicomedy going on all around, he found mag- 
nificent material for use in his vengeful Manon. 

Although it is quite original and, in certain respects, even a pro- 
found film, Le Corbeau owes its fame more to the passions it aroused 
that to any real artistic value. Its faults are evident. The schematic 
plot leads to all sorts of resulting improbabilities. The village where 
the action takes place seems situated not in civilized France but in 
some savage land, far away from train and telegraph. Frightful 
things occur, but no police inspector shows up, it all goes on strictly 
en famille. Nor was Ginette Leclerc a satisfactory casting for the 
central character of the lame girl in love with the slandered doctor. 

Nevertheless, the film’s weak points are few when compared with 
its merits. Clouzot has made known his liking for certain moments 
of especial intensity: the funeral, and the sharp exchange between 
the mad doctor and the colleague he is persecuting. Cramming into 
one visual symbol his concept of existence, the psychiatrist strikes 
the schoolroom lamp. The light is cast high and low. Where is the 
line that divides reason from folly? Where is the point, the psy- 
chiatrist asks, at which light ceases to be light and becomes darkness? 
Do you believe that people are all bad or all good? Where is the line 
that divides good from evil? Can you be sure whether you are on 
the side of good or on the side of evil? 

In Quai des Orfévres, in our opinion the peak of Clouzot’s achieve- 
ment, the vitriolic quality that marked Le Corbeau is absent. To 
escape the blacklist, Clouzot had promised his producer to turn out 
a well-behaved film, neither too pessimistic nor crammed with poli- 
tical allusions and ethical intent. To all appearances it was simply 
good box office, a detective story. Actually—perhaps for the first 
time in any film—the police and the world of vaudeville were studied 
with an understanding eye and by a lucid and pitying intelligence. 
While Le Corbeau had not a single pleasant character, in Quai des 
Orfévres Clouzot has created one of the most striking and original 
characters in all movie history. This is the police inspector who in- 
vestigates the murder of the depraved hunchback. Jouvet, in a film 
where all the actors are excellent, gives a magnificent performance. 
Making the first European application of Frank Capra’s principle 
that even none too brilliant actors can do very well if they are cast 
very much in character, Clouzot here outdoes himself. 

This inspector is a fine person who, in his rough profession, has 
not lost certain qualities of kindliness and human understanding. 
At home he has a mulatto boy of whom he is very fond. Only once 
does he lose his temper, when the vulgar, animal-like Suzy Delair 
refers slightingly to the police. Everything, indeed, is superb in 
Quai des Orfévres: the plot, borrowed from a Belgian writer, Stee- 
man, but almost entirely reworked by Clouzot and Jean Ferry; the 
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police setting, on which the greatest care was lavished; the actors, 
beside Jouvet being his former pupil Bernard Blier, who represents 
the sort of poor devil who worships from afar, living humbly in the 
shadow of the woman he adores and putting up with all her whims, 
but liable to turn nasty in a flash and to kill, when the question of 
actual physical possession arises. Finally, Suzy Delair, the great dis- 
covery of this film. For months after Quai des Orfévres was re- 
leased, all France was humming her “canaille” song, “Avec son 
Tra-la-la.” Having spent thirteen years with her in a husband-and- 
wife relationship, Clouzot could make no mistake. Suzy Delair had 
the right body and soul for her part, and her vulgarity, her metallic 
voice, her basic facility and gutter-snipe characteristics, were vital 
elements in her success. 

With a keen intellectual pleasure Clouzot chose the idiotic but 
effective popular songs, plunged voluptuously into the tawdriness 
of the suburban music hall, and with observant cruelty into the cogs 
of the police machine. For his own pleasure, too, much as the old 
masters used to put the figure of some enemy in the background of 
their pictures, Clouzot introduced into his story the ambiguous per- 
sonage of a beautiful woman photographer. For the role of this 
lesbian, who also is in love with the appetizing Suzy, he maliciously 
picked out Simone Renant, a highly elegant, blond and pink appari- 
tion, who at the time was regarded as the most beautiful actress in 
Paris. So poor Blier had to be jealous not only of the anonymous 
onlookers and of the obscene hunchback played by Dullin, but of a 
much more insidious rival. 

A meeting with Clouzot occurred at the Venice Festival of 1947, 
where Ouai des Orfévres won the first prize. We met him one after- 
noon, at one of the usual receptions. He was standing in a corner, 
and looked almost angry. Of medium height and wearing a grey 
business suit, he was olive-skinned, and had lively, intelligent eyes 
under bushy evebrows. His appearance, and the impression he made, 
placed him at a far remove from the French intellectual as this type 
is conceived by the educated foreigner. He answered our questions 
with an absent-minded politeness. Yes, in his youth he had studied 
mathematics; a weakness of the left eye had prevented his going into 
the navy; he liked literature and, among modern writers, Proust; he 
had written a few plays; before the war he had dabbled in the movies, 
in Berlin; he admired von Stroheim; etc., etc. 

Finally he enjoyed his revenge, with Manon, that slap in the face 
for the hypocrites and false friends, for the minor blackguards who 
had tried to get rid of him four years earlier and who now, with 
the success of Quai des Orfévres, were anxious to be friends again. 
But Clouzot has the memory of an elephant. And Manon, before all 
else, is a verdict rendered on “liberated” France. It is an act of wit- 
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ness, a “slice of life” that has been submitted only to a stylistic re- 
vision. Though the plot is borrowed from the tender abbé Prévost, 
another text of the same eighteenth century, with far greater cruelty 
and truth to life, provided the moral. This is Les Liaisons dange- 
reuses by Choderlos de Laclos. The hero of the film, Des Grieux, 
represents the “Resistance”—which had shot Brasillach, driven Drieu 
La Rochelle to suicide and condemned Clouzot himself to four long 
years of civil death, whereas the prostitute Manon found a ready ab- 
solution. The cynics, in the meanwhile, rapidly appreciated the 
situation and grew rich, in the shadow of the allied flags and allied 
supplies. At their feet was the “gay” city of beautiful women, high- 
class brothels and luxury joints. 

Those were feverish days, feverish months and years. Perhaps it 
was the last bout that precedes convalescence. But, assuredly, who- 
ever knew fear in those days, whoever had had to go into hiding, has 
forgotten not a single episode or gesture. Above all there cling to 
him, and he himself will never cease to be conscious of, the acid odor 
and chilly sweat of the hunted animal. Are these the pure, the 
saviors, archangels, heroes? Tell that to the marines! This is poor, 
vile humanity, not unlike that other which now is being persecuted, 
after it had persecuted greatly. This is still the France of Le Cor- 
beau. Not all good, not all bad; morally debilitated; uncertain, above 
all, of what path to take; anxiety-ridden, and for the time being no 
longer in control of her destiny. As usual, the best on one side and 
the other have died in battle. 

In the world of movie production, which is to say, in the world 
of ignorance and moral sloth, the vapid kingdom of the triumphant 
Beast, any recourse to a renowned literary work usually bodes ill, 
for it denotes that cynicism has made common cause with the other 
vices. This Clouzotian Manon is quite another matter, there isn’t a 
scrap of calculated cynicism in it. After his triumphal come-back 
with Quai des Orfévres, Clouzot’s producers had allowed him a free 
hand, and his subtle and penetrating intelligence let him realize that 
in the febrile, intellectual, ultra-civilized eighteenth century he would 
find that cruelty of essence he so desperately needed. Never was the 
saying more clearly demonstrated that vengeance is a dish to be eaten 
cold. Five years removed from the occupation of Paris and from 
persecution, Clouzot gives a serene and impassive account of the 
terrible years. Manon is a work of art, it is also a “j’accuse”; lyrically 
evocative, it also passes judgment on the France of pseudo-victory 
and the black market. Only at the end of this enchanting and irri- 
tating, faulty and powerful work does the director’s hold weaken. 
Mere routine guides him through the desert scenes, which are spoiled 
by bad taste and false rhetoric. But whoever is looking for a cine- 
matic narrative of De Gaulle’s and Thorez’ France will know where 
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to turn. In a spiritual wasteland, and scorning every kindly feeling of 
Christian charity or human pity, the wretched couple celebrates the 
triumphs of erotic passion. An emotion linked with blood and the 
earth represents still an untarnished value, and can find its purifica- 
tion in death. The scenes in Normandy, and those in Paris, with the 
encounter in the “maison de passe,” meet the most exacting demands. 
Clouzot has won back everything owed him, with compound interest. 

Then came Miquette et sa mére, an amusing thing, a holiday, pos- 
sibly a respite for the nerves. After Manon, the artist had a feeling 
of emptiness. It had been his lot to live with his enemy and now, 
strange to say, he missed him. How small the world appeared, now 
that the most urgent matters had been attended to. The opponents 
of yesterday smiled like celebrants of Holy Communion; the country 
had relapsed into its usual lethargy and easy living; Suzy, after all 
the years together, had gone off slamming the door. Henri-Georges 
set out to discover Brazil. His woes at an end, it seemed to him 
(incorrectly) that he had been mistaken in worrying about these petty 
French questions. All he had to do was to cross the ocean and for- 
get it all. And thus he happened to marry Vera Lapara, daughter of 
the Brazilian delegate to the UN and ex-wife of a minor dramatist. 
He tried to make a movie in Brazil, but because of local difficulties 
nothing came of the project. Then he published a novel. He has 
tried to bury the bygone years of dissipation, of romantic fer- 
vor, of sickness and want. As good luck would have it, he is fol- 
lowed everywhere by his own familiar genius, impudent, mocking 
and melancholic. 


(Translated by Rigo Mignani) 
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The Illustrious Career 
of Jean Renoir 


In the conditions of Hollywood production it matters little what di- 
rector places his signature on any particular western or thriller. The 
factory-like division of labor between the different branches of a stu- 
dio have split up the task of making a film among too many different 
hands. 

The countless little European firms, on the contrary, establish a 
climate favorable to the craftsman, and the director can express him- 
self with much greater freedom. Some directors are entirely respon- 
sible for their own scenarios or adapt them from subjects that appeal 
to their sensibility. Others rule imperiously over settings and cos- 
tumes. And, finally, almost all of them supervise the cutting of the 
film, practically to the last frame. 

Thus it is easy, in French films, to make out what distinguishes 
each individual. With Cocteau, it is poetic inspiration; with René 
Clair, irony and skepticism; Tati has a vis comica based almost en- 
tirely on acute observation; Clouzot is marked by cruelty and morbid 
tendencies; in Bresson we note a kind of Jansenist severity; in Jean 
Vigo, the urge to rebel; in Duvivier, populism; while Marcel Carné 
seeks poetic realism and Autant-Lara the faded charm of bygone 
days (which he carefully reconstitutes). Grémillon and Becker prefer 
a psychology made up of nuances; René Clément has a virtuoso’s 
technique; Pagnol is attracted by the folklore of the Mediterranean. 

Among all these creators, the most instinctive and hence the most 
genuine, both with respect to his sense of humanity and his visual in- 
novations, would seem to be Jean Renoir. The son of the famous im- 
pressionist painter Auguste Renoir, from his earliest years he moved 
in artistic circles, and already as a baby could turn his eyes on some 
of the most glorious canvases of the Paris School. 

“T like those pictures,” Auguste Renoir once confided to a friend, 
“that make me want to stroll around in them, when it’s a landscape, 
or to pass my hand over a breast or back, when it’s the figure of a 
woman.” In his own case: “I struggle with my figures until they have 
become one with the landscape serving them as a background, and 
| want people to feel that they aren’t flat, nor my trees either." His 
son’s films let us discover anew the same sensuality and same intense 


‘Renoir (the painter), by Albert André, Editions Crés, 1928. 
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tremor before the spectacle of nature. His characters, too, with their 
worries, their sweat, their calloused or idle hands, will evolve in very 
spacious decorative compositions in which somber, anonymous streets 
will share the atmosphere with countrysides rich in vegetation, limpid 
water and speckled sunlight, among the tall grasses of July. 

Born in 1894, Jean Renoir had the ill fortune to turn twenty just 
as Europe, drawing a heavy black line beneath its douceur de vivre, 
flung itself entire into the first great conflagration of modern times. 
But, from this distant epoch of his privileged childhood, when time 
flowed so slowly one did not even notice it go by, he has retained the 
manner of a great lord, sensitive and courteous, fond of good food 
and wine, and has not lost the nostalgia for all that made so charm- 
ing these last years of a civilization terribly sure of itself, and ignorant 
of the morasses of doubt and the robot-like leveling effect of our 
machine culture. But he has retained just as vivid a memory of a 
hard, grasping bourgeoisie which, from the height of its narrow mo- 
rality, was a little too apt to hold intellectuals and working class in 
contempt. 

The war—this first great civil war in which Europe sought its own 
destruction—was waged by this future director and producer of films 
on the blue line of the Vosges. And what is more he was wounded 
there. Then the universe changed its face, and the horizons of our 
planet shrank as we watched. Cars replaced carriages; airplanes 
played hide-and-seek in the clouds; radios screamed jazz; and franti- 
cally we danced the Charleston. Jean Renoir, who had been studying 
pottery, married the beautiful Catherine Hessling, with her strange 
doll’s face and big astonished eyes; she had been his father’s model. 

He found escape in the movies. The big Parisian houses were then 
showing, with a slight delay due to the recently ended war, the great 
Swedish classics and the masterpieces of Griffith, Thomas Ince, Eric 
von Stroheim. Renoir would see as many as seven or eight pictures 
a day. Suddenly he had the revelation of a new medium of expression 
with immense possibilities, which had in it something of plastic art 
because of its visual images, and something of the symphony because 
of the way in which the sequences follow one after the other. 

His enthusiasm was so total that he sold off his kilns and decided 
to make films himself. The considerable fortune which his father had 
left him permitted him to make first attempts outside the usual chan- 
nels. To start off, he wrote a scenario which told of the gloomy ex- 
istence of a servant-girl, which he called Une vie sans joie (1924) 
and whose direction he entrusted to the actor-director Albert Dieu- 
donné, one of his best friends, who was later to bring Bonaparte back 
to life in Abel Gance’s Napoleon. This “slice of life,” in which his 
wife was trying her wings in the principal role, had a second run, 
after several revisions, in 1927, under the title Catherine. Several 
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months after Une vie sans joie, Renoir produced La fille de l'eau on 
his own, again starring Catherine Hessling. These first two pictures 
were made in a small committee—one might almost say en famille—on 
his property at Marlotte, and enabled him to develop self-confidence. 

No doubt he developed a little too much of it, for his third work, 
Nana (1926), inspired by Emile Zola’s novel, involved him in heavy 
expense and did not realize the financial return he had anticipated. 
On the artistic level, however, it was a masterpiece. The shooting 
took place in gigantic studios in Berlin. The German actors Werner 
Krauss (who took the part of Baron Muffat) and Valeska Gert 
played opposite Catherine Hessling, who acted the part of the Second 
Empire cocotte with a perfectly rendered animality. The undulating 
gait of this actress, her alternately childish and shrewd expressions, 
ambiguous and sugary, anticipated far in advance and to perfection 
everything that Marlene Dietrich and Mae West were later to at- 
tempt in similar parts. 

Through a succession of scenes in which no plausible detail was 
lacking, the tumultuous career of the courtesan was retraced in its 
entirety, from the comic opera singer’s loge to the music hall where 
she showed herself with her greasy combs drooping in her hair, fi- 
nally to the immense private mansion in which, at the apogee of her 
career, she had the pleasure of making one of her admirers run around 
on all fours, bark, and sit up and beg for the candy which she held 
out for him from her hassock. In the Bal Mabille sequence, Nana, 
eaten up by humiliations and near hysteria, tossed off a half-dozen 
glasses of champagne, then hurled herself in a frenzy into a can-can 
as if possessed, finally to collapse, like a stuffed doll, unable to breathe 
and almost fainting, in the midst of a swarm of swains. Nothing of 
this erotic brutality remains in the “remake” in Eastman Color made 
in 1955 by Christian Jaque, with his wife, the overangelic Martine 
Carol. 

But the financial success of a film is not always in proportion to 
its intrinsic value. To make up for his losses from Nana Renoir had 
to limit himself during the next four years to strictly bread-and-butter 
jobs: Marquitta (1927), a mischmasch about a prince in love with 
a street singer; the anodyne Charleston (also 1927); Le Tournoi 
(1928), based a cloak and sword serial about the Wars of Religion; 
Tire au flanc (1928), a barracks vaudeville, in which Michel Simon 
had his debut; Le Bled (1929), a command film intended to celebrate 
the centenary of the conquest of Algeria; and On purge bébé (1931), 
a rather vulgar farce, starring Michel Simon and Fernandel, based on 
a play by Feydeau—in this film Renoir amuses himself as if in scorn 
with the sound-effect of a flushing toilet. 

From this hardly brilliant period we have, however, the charming 
adaptation of an Anderson tale, The Little Match Seller, produced in 
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1928, with the quite unusual settings of Eric Aés, placed for the oc. 
casion on the stage of the Théatre du Vieux Colombier. On a cold 
winter’s night Catherine Hessling is seen, wandering in the snow, 
crouching—pierced through by the cold—on the curbstone, going to 
sleep and transported in her dreams to the land of toys. She passes 
wooden soldiers in review, and falls in love with a handsome plump 
officer, who carries her off on his horse on an ecstatic expedition 
through the clouds. An envoy of Death gives chase to the couple and 
engages the handsome officer in a ruthless sabre duel. At the end we 
find the heroine, who had died while dreaming, wrapped in her snowy 
shroud. 4 a 

With the exception of Nana and this unexpected incursion into 
fairyland, Renoir waits until 1931 to begin in earnest the nearly un- 
interrupted series of his great works. 

It was in that year, in fact, that he knocked off the 2,000 metres 
of On purge bébé in four days. It did not cost more than 200,000 
francs to produce, and it brought in more than a million. So, when 
Renoir informed his backers of his interest in a risqué novel of La 
Fouchardiére called La chienne, and of his wish to bring it to the 
screen, they decided to leave him a free hand. But, in the course of 
shooting this bedroom farce, he transformed it into a somber and 
desperate drama. 

A bank cashier with an irreproachable reputation (Michel Simon) 
dips into his bank’s funds to support a little lady of loose morals 
(Janie Maréze) whom he eventually brutally slays with a paper-knife 
for having made sport of him. He disappears from the room and 
allows the victim’s lover (Georges Flament) to be convicted in his 
place. The latter is a gigolo who lives by every kind of shady activity 
and already has something of a police record. 

The different sequences had as backdrop the apartments full of 
chromos, the steeply rising streets and the leprous buildings of the 
Butte Montmartre. This first shot projects us, by a montage, into the 
company of an impressive cake in the restaurant where the office 
mates of the bank cashier are enjoying their annual banquet, during 
which they indulge in highly libidinous conversations. The protago- 
nist, who lives with his second wife, a shrewish war widow, leaves 
the restaurant preoccupied by erotic imaginings, and in this situation 
meets the spurious innocent who is to upset his life. 

At the gigolo’s trial we are shown incidentally—like so many par- 
ticularly virulent social swipes of the claws—the matter-of-fact mask 
of the prosecutor, the testimony for the prosecution as given by a 
colonel imbued with his rank, and the prejudiced attitude of the solid 
family men who compose the jury, with their legions of honor on the 
lapel, their eminently respectable goatees and dignified white hair, and 
their untroubled consciences, equipped with blinders. The film comes 
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to an end with the hastily arrived at condemnation to death of the in- 
nocent man while the murderer, his reputation intact, continues his 
daily routine in all tranquillity. (Fritz Lang in 1945 adopted the 
same theme in Hollywood in The Scarlet Letter—but the demands of 
the Hays Code obliged its adapter, Dudley Nichols, to safeguard mo- 
rality, thereby eliminating any vestige of a thesis.) 

When the firm which had produced La Chienne became aware of 
the explosive content of the film, there was a panic. “I was driven 
out of the studio,” Renoir was later to recount, “and especially from 
my cutting room, and, since every day I attempted to get in, they 
called the police. Then the producer, having cut the film to his own 
taste, realized that it didn’t hold together, and, loss for loss, it was 
perhaps better to let me carry on. I was able to return to my cutting 
room and repair most of the damage.” 

The picture was a triumphant success—and Renoir, reconciled 
with his backers, made for them La nuit du carrefour (1932) after 
a detective novel of George Simenon. In this work, whose center of 
gravity was a garage at a crossroad, not far from the Belgian border, 
dim shadows who were engaged in the drug traffic, hiding cocaine in 
specially adapted tires, moved in the dusk, through a nightmarish 
atmosphere of rain and fog. 

In Boudu sauvé des eaux (also 1932), a tramp (Michel Simon) 
pretends to drown in the Seine and is pulled out by a Left Bank 
bookseller, of a Voltairian turn of mind, but with a charitable soul. 
Amused by this adventure, the vagrant attaches himself to the family 
of his benefactor, spits into the books, pillages the house, and seduces 
its mistress, who is fascinated by his anarchic behavior and by his burly 
crudeness—which leads the good bourgeois bookseller to remark 
that “One ought never to rescue any but people of one’s own class.” 
Then the tramp, on whom domestic constraints are beginning to 
weigh, returns to his life of wandering through nature. 

The decorative complex which groups together the book store and 
its proprietor’s apartment on the top story, with a dining room, sev- 
eral bedrooms and a kitchen, all connected by a narrow central cor- 
ridor, was of such plausibility in its arrangement that the spectator 
had truly the impression of moving about like a spectator in the midst 
of the characters (this same “keyhole” technique recurs in 1949, in 
Les Parents terribles of Jean Cocteau). 

In 1933 Renoir marked time briefly, signing only two minor works: 
Chotard et Cie from a play of the boulevards by Roger Ferdinand, 
and a perhaps excessively stilted adaptation of Flaubert’s novel, Mad- 
ame Bovary. But, with Toni (1934) he rediscovered his great form, 
taking his camera into a colony of Italian workers who toil in a quarry 


2 “Souvenirs” by Jean Renoir, in Le Point, special number for the cinema, 1938. 
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somewhere in the south of France. In this picture, which pointed the 
way, ten years ahead of its time, to the greatest successes of Italian 
“neo-realism,” the brutal collision of the passions of a few simple 
beings burst out in the immense landscapes of soil baked and cal- 
cinated by the sun. 

Le crime de Monsieur Lange (1935) initiates the return to Paris; 
but to the Paris of the working-class districts. There, some printers 
banded together to resist the power of the trusts and succeeded in 
founding a cooperative. La vie est d nous (1936) proceeded from the 
same social aspirations, but was never shown in the commercial cir- 
cuits. The Lower Depths (also 1936) transplanted the typically Slavic 
novel of Maxim Gorki into a French environment—which, in spite of 
the very interesting interpretation by Jean Gabin and Louis Jouvet, 
turned out to be a serious mistake on the psychological level. 

In 1937 we rediscovered, not without emotion, in Une partie de 
Campagne, adapted from a story of Guy de Maupassant, the impres- 
sionism of Manet and Auguste Renoir. One Sunday, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, a florid, vulgar hardware dealer (Gabriello) 
took his family out to spend the day on the banks of the Marne. There 
were the fat, slovenly but still tempting blonde mother, (Jeanne 
Marken); the daughter, naive and reserved (Sylvia Bataille); the 
grandmother, all a-tremble, who spent the better part of each day 
caressing her cats; and the young lady’s betrothed, a classic simpleton. 
The group organized a picnic in a meadow. After the meal, the head 
of the family and his future son-in-law go off to do some fishing; the 
mother and the girl also go fishing, but in quite another way: two gal- 
lant rowers invite them for a boat-ride; then after a very short trip 
pull the boat up to the bank, pull the two women into the underbrush, 
and from there to seventh heaven. Later, the girl, now married to the 
buffoon to whom she had been destined, returns to take a stroll one 
Sunday to the same spot. And, at the memory of this intoxicating and 
fugitive moment of her youth, a tear, a simple tear appears and glides 
down the length of her cheek. 

Some scenes rivaled for perfection such canvases as “La grenou- 
illére” or “Le déjeuner des canotiers.” Others evoked “La balangoire.” 
In an admirable sequence we were literally present at the rise of a 
storm: suddenly, the sky darkened, black clouds invaded the horizon, 
an unruly wind shook the trees and bent the reeds. Finally, the rain 
arrived, and its droplets of increasing density traced quick ricochets 
on the river’s surface. 

The Great Illusion (which also dates from 1937) stil! remains, at 
this moment, one of the most highly esteemed works of Renoir. The 
Great Illusion is war, it is that perpetual scourge which erects barriers 
between peoples and prevents them from uniting in the quest for prog- 
ress and general well-being. But across these barriers many involun- 
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lary enemies come to agreement among themselves. We are in a 
prison camp, in Germany, during the first world conflict. And we see 
the French aristocrat, de Boieldieu (Pierre Fresnay) discover in him- 
self a deep affinity for his jailor, the Prussian Junker von Rauffen- 
stein (Eric von Stroheim), while a field-grey soldier, a family man 
who finds the war a bit too long, makes a iriend of the corporal Maré- 
chal (Jean Gabin), who like him is of proletarian origin, and offers 
him bread on the sly. Nevertheless, the role of some of them is to 
try to escape and that of the others to prevent their flight. Thus, in 
spite of his liking for Boieldieu, von Rauffenstein will have to kill 
him. Maréchal proves luckier, and will make it to the Swiss border. 

In this vast fresco—whose large scale conceptions belong to the 
same family as those of The Big Parade of King Vidor, and Aili Quiei 
on the Western Front of Lewis Milestone—the scenes of hopeless 
monotony alternate with moments of respite, such as the camp enter- 
tainment in which the frailer prisoners put on ballerina costumes and 
show themselves on the stage in essentially feminine postures. 

Thus, from La Chienne to The Great Illusion by way of Toni and 
Le crime de Monsieur Lange, a new current gradually developed, 
juxtaposing the authentic details of the joy and the pain of men, like 
the pieces of a mosaic. With such films as La Belle Equipe and Pépé 
le Moko of Duvivier, Le Jour se léve of Carné, the Remorques of 
Grémillon, this current is to extend its influence to the entire pre- 
Worid War it French production, then to the Swedish works of ing- 
mar Bergman, the Swiss picture of Leopold Lindtberg, La Derniére 
Chance, and to the whole young Italian school of 1942 (Franciolini 
and Visconti began as assistants to Kenoir). Other oiishoots of this 
trend spring up as far away as America, with films of the type of 
Naked City, losing no time in relegating to the junk heap the card- 
board palm trees, the tedious night clubs and the aquaplane races of 
a minority with factitious aspirations. 

La Marseillaise (1938) was intended to be a fresco in honor of 
the Revolution of 1789, but the lack of means made itseif cruelly felt. 
Such subjects cannot be perfectly rendered without the cooperation 
ol a whole nation—as was the case for some of Eisenstein’s Russian 
fiims, and for the Great King (Frederick II of Prussia) of Veit Har- 
lan, in Hitler’s Germany. In some of its scenes, which should have 
gathered together several thousand actors, only a few hundred could 
be counted. The review of the Swiss Guards by Louis XVI in the 
garden of the Tuileries and the departure of the Army of the Rhine 
did not however completely lack quality. But the rather excessively 
sectarian phraseology of the scenario discouraged the unqualified 
admiration of impartial spectators. 

La béte Humaine (also 1938) took Zola’s novel against alcoholism 
as a point of departure, but replaced the atmosphere of the Second 
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Empire with that of the Third Republic. The picture began with a 
beautiful symphony of the railroad, during which the camera, gliding 
along the track and through the tunnels, became one with the locomo- 
tive and recorded in its passage fleeting images of railroad signals 
and telegraph poles. This device, which Abel Gance had already ex- 
perimented with in La Roue, was later to be picked up by the German, 
Willy Zielke, in The Steel Monster, by René Clément in Ceux du Rail, 
and by Jean Mitry in Pacific 231. Behind the railroad worker as in- 
terpreted by Jean Gabin, we are led into the society of railroad men, 
with the station dormitory, the sidings, and the social hall decorated 
with green plants, where the wage-earners in their Sunday best whirl 
around to the music of a choral group. Fritz Lang did a remake of 
this film in 1954, under the title of Human Desire. 

La Régle du jeu (1939), disorganized, ambiguous, cruel, and slap- 
stick, was a surprise at first because of its major key, directly inspired 
by Marivaux, Beaumarchais and Musset’s “Caprices de Marianne.” 
(What is more, the background music was taken from certain Mozart 
themes.) A group of leisured people meet in a chateau in Sologne for 
the purpose of getting up a hunt. The veaters, in white blouses, 
advance in serried ranks through the forest, striking the tree trunks 
with sticks to drive the game towards the guests. The latter take aim 
and, firing, produce a veritable hecatomb of hares. But as a result of 
diverse scenes of jealousy, the hecatomb continues up and down the 
corridors of the chateau, and this time among the people. And the 
servants dispute among themselves no less than their employers. (Al- 
ready, in Nana, a glimpse into the courtesan’s kitchen showed us the 
servants induiging in the same voluptuous games as their mistress.) 
La Régle du jeu remains to this day one of the most subtle works of 
the French cinema. 

The following year brought the war. It caught Renoir in Rome, 
where he was working on La Tosca in an adaptation by Visconti. 
Mussolini was dragging his country into the conflict at Hitler’s side. 
Renoir, like Rene Clair and Duvivier, took refuge in the United 
States. Disconcerted by the Hollywood methods of production, he 
turned out a few films which were unworthy of his great talent: This 
Land is Mine (1943), a film of the Resistance, crammed with im- 
plausibilities, due for the most part to distance and to the dearth of 
precise information about the occupation of his country by the Ger- 
man army; Salute to France (1944), a medium-length propaganda 
film in favor of the forces of de Gaulle, financed by the Office of War 
Information; The Diary of a Chambermaid (1946), in which Octave 
Mirbeau’s novel, in spite of a few sharp, violent scenes, had been 
transposed into a shoddy imitation Normandy entirely reconstructed 
in the studio. Renoir proved less of a disappointment to his admirers 
when he took up some typically American themes. 
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Swamp Water (1941), whose subject is unfortunately a little too 
melodramatic, showed a young Georgia farmer’s (Dana Andrews) 
discovery of the swamp hideout of an escaped convict (Walter Bren- 
nan), who had been sentenced to death. But, since he was in love 
with the fugitive’s daughter (Anne Baxter), he at length succeeded 
in proving the innocence of his future father-in-law. In The Woman 
on the Beach (1947) we see, around the exertions of Joan Bennett, 
a fine collection of such hardy clichés as the blindness of a painter and 
a Freudian nightmare. In contrast, The Southerner (1945), shot al- 
most entirely in authentic exteriors, depicted the plains of Texas with 
the care and the scruples that Renoir had devoted to the French coun- 
try-side. An agricultural worker (Zachary Scott) gets permission from 
a rich cotton planter to cultivate a piece of fallow ground. He settles 
himself in a dilapidated cabin with his wife, his grandmother, and his 
two infant children, patches up the shack, and begins courageously 
to sow his fields. But a hostile neighbor and the elements, in the form 
of a hurricane which repeats the storm of La partie de campagne and 
amplifies it, are in league against his efforts. He prepares to abandon 
the struggle and become a factory worker. In the last frames, how- 
ever, the devotion and stoicism of his wife persuade him to stay and 
start again from zero. This story, with its noble, simple, and authentic 
note, was adapted from a novel by George Sessions Perry entitled 
Hold Autumn in Your Hand. 

There was still in The Southerner a certain leaning towards social 
satire. When he left for India in 1950 to make The River, the illus- 
trious master broke with his past in a single stroke. East is East and 
West is West—so wrote Rudyard Kipling. In contact with the country 
of Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, Renoir’s aggressiveness sud- 
denly transformed itself into a serene pantheism. 

“| felt rise in me,” he confided one day to the movie critic André 
Bazin, “this desire to touch my neighbor with my finger, my neighbor 
whom I believe to be the neighbor of the whole world of today. Evil 
forces are perhaps turning aside the course of events. But I sense in 
the hearts of men a desire—lI will not say for brotherhood but, more 
simply, for investigation. This curiosity still remains on the surface 
in my film. But it’s better than nothing. Men are tired of wars, priva- 
tions, fear and doubt. We have not yet arrived at the period of great 
enthusiasms. But we are entering the period of benevolence. My com- 
rades and I felt it in India, even during the evil days when Hindus 
and Moslems were killing each other. The smoke of the burning 
houses did not smother our confidence. We thought only that these 
men had not yet caught up with their time.’ 


’“En abordant le théatre 4 60 ans, Jean Renoir a voulu recommencer A zéro,” 
interview with André Bazin in Arts, March 23, 1955. 
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In The River Renoir abandoned black and white tor the first time 
in favor of color. He launched himself immediately into contrasts, 
with the collaboration of his nephew, the camera man, Claude Renoir, 
scattering bright touches over the more discreet monochromatic 
wholes. 

The structure of the film is like that of an enormous poem, in which 
the cantos dedicated to the natives on their boats, to ritual feasts, to 
the succession of the seasons, and to the stairways plunging into the 
Ganges, are chapters which season Little Women with a dash of Yoga 
sauce. 

With the same light touch and the same classic objectivity, he re- 
turned to the West and made Le carrosse d’or at Rome in 1952. Bas- 
ing it on a play by Mérimée, Le carrosse du Saint Sacrement, he 
elaborated a sumptuous divertissement which bore no particular re- 
semblance to drama, to farce or to tragedy, but to all these types at 
the same time. With Vivaldi’s music and in a stylization of the com- 
media dell’ arte, Anna Magnani incarnated an actress of fiery tem- 
perament. Like Nana, she hesitates to make a choice among several 
likely matches—among whom were a viceroy, a toreador and an ex- 
cessively sentimental young officer. 

When he reorganized his French studios, after fifteen years of per- 
egrinations throughout the world, Renoir there made, one after the 
other, two works in which the broadening of his temperament is 
shown, juxtaposed with nostalgia for his childhood: French-Cancan 
(1955) and Eléna et les hommes (1956), which trace, each against 
the other, the gay, carefree atmosphere of the first decades of the 
Third Republic. 

In French-Cancan homage to the café-concert is a counterpart to 
that paid, in Le carrosse d’or, to the commedia dell’ arte. Through a 
number of scenes reminiscent of Degas and of the Impressionist 
school, we follow the career of a showman, Ziegler, played by Jean 
Gabin, and his amorous adventures with a music-hall star with a 
ferocious appetite for luxury, la Belle Abbesse (Maria Félix), and 
with a little laundress of Montmartre, the sweet, timid Nini (Fran- 
coise Arnoul). In the background we see sketched out the “bal de la 
Reine Blanche,” the attractions of the “Chinese screen,” the “deals” 
of the businessmen, the inauguration of the Moulin Rouge, the po- 
etry of the sidewalk and of the plaints of the people. The last quarter 
of an hour affords a masterly climax, with plunging and rotating views 
of a French can-can. In Eléna et les hommes, Mel Ferrer disputes 
with Jean Marais, who plays a comedy general with political ambi- 
tions modeled on those of General Boulanger, the fickle affections of 
a Polish countess, played by Ingrid Bergman. 

Like most first-rank creators, Renoir never wanted to limit himself 
to one specialty. He enjoyed appearing as an actor in 1929, in two 
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pictures by Cavalcanti, Le petit chaperon rouge and La petite Lili; 
and later in some of his own works, such as La Béte Humaine and La 
Régle du Jeu. He also wrote a play, Orvet, which was presented in 
1955 at the Théatre de la Renaissance, with Leslie Caron in the prin- 
cipal role. 

Nevertheless it is as film director that he has given us the best of 
himself. On the sets, his methods of work have become legendary. 
After a “take” he is likely to say to his players, “That was very good 
... it’s perfect . . . your intonations are excellent; but don’t you think 
that if you pronounced such and such a sentence in such and such a 
way, you might get an interesting effect out of it? If you want to, we'll 
take this scene over again from this new point of view. Are you ready? 
Let’s begin.” And, always pleasant and smiling, he then declares, if 
the new “take” does not suit him, “This ‘panning’ was too slow. We’re 
going to try it again a little faster. And while we are at it you can try 
to play it this time in such and such a way.” With this courteous and 
patient manner, every one obviously feels confident, and the most per- 
fect harmony reigns in the troupe. 

The same harmony reigns in the whole of his work. Try to remem- 
ber some of Renoir’s films. You immediately recall the garage of La 
nuit du carrefour, the apartment of Boudu, the quarry of Toni, the 
meadow of Une Partie de campagne, the PW camp of The Great II- 
lusion, the castle of La Régle du jeu, the cotton fields of The South- 
erner, the plantation of The River, the music-hall wings of French- 
Cancan, and you can walk about, in imagination, in the smallest nooks 
and crannies of each of these settings; for, as in the canvases of Augu- 
ste Renoir, the characters are “only a part of the landscape” which 
surrounds them. 


(Translated by Howard B. Garey) 
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La Strada: Realism and the 
Comedy of Poverty 


One of the most successful movies in France in the past few seasons 
has been a product of neither France nor Hollywood, but an Italian 
movie of the neo-realist school which, like Open City, was received 
coolly when it was first shown in Italy. Since La Strada happens to 
be a masterpiece, we must give the French full credit for their dis- 
cernment. What is more, their admiration cannot be charged off to 
reasons of chic, since during the same period they gave a chilly recep- 
tion to Vittorio de Sica’s much more ambitious and intermittently de- 
lightful L’Oro di Napoli. 

It is interesting to observe, furthermore, that La Strada deals emo- 
tionally with poverty in a way that is quite foreign to the analytical 
French temperament, and is perhaps particularly intriguing to them 
for that reason. Unfortunately the Italians are the best-equipped na- 
tion in Western Europe to consider the meaning of poverty and to 
display its face (unless it should be the Spaniards, who are currently 
forbidden to acknowledge its existence). French movie-makers have 
tended to utilize the life of the poor as backdrop for romance or 
drama involving a proletarian Jean Gabin or a misfit Michel Simon, 
or if they have examined it more directly, then as one facet of a prob- 
lem, like anti-Semitism or alcoholism, presumably susceptible of ra- 
tional solution. 

The British, their booming post-war export market having tem- 
porarily eliminated unemployment, have tended to ignore poverty as 
suitable film material ever since The Stars Look Down and Love on 
the Dole. Like their American cousins, they seem to have decided 
that with the transformation of the submerged unemployed into gar- 
den-tending suburbanites, as of the Joads into comfortable Californi- 
ans, any cinematic examination of the life of the underlying popula- 
tion would be anachronistic, démodé and downright unpatriotic. The 
field has been left to the Italians. 

What they have done with it has been labeled as neo-realism. In 
the past decade a series of extraordinary films has come out of Italy 
—Open City, Paisan, Shoeshine, Bicycle Thief, and now La Strada. 
No other country has been able to match this cinematic output in 
quality and intensity, and it is worth noting that even as the final 
rites are being pronounced over the neo-realist tendency, and the 
birth of a new era of Gina, Sophia, Silvana, Rossana, Eleanora and 
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other pneumatic movie queens is being celebrated, along comes La 
Strada: obviously neo-realism has penetrated more deeply into the 
hearts of talented men than some would have us believe. 

Since this is primarily an appreciation, an expression of gratitude 
to Federico Fellini, director of La Strada, there is no place here for a 
consideration of the relationship between neo-realism and the power 
of Communism among intellectuals and movie-makers in a country 
like Italy, or on the other hand of the struggle between the neo-real- 
ists and the moneyed producers; we may only note in passing the 
statement of a movie-producer friend of this writer’s to the effect that 
Fellini (who had been associated as a script writer with pictures like 
Open City) had to buck not only the financiers—producers Ponti and 
de Laurentiis assertedly backed the making of La Strada only on 
Fellini’s pledge to follow it up with a surefire historical spectacle— 
but the Communist critics as well. La Strada was doomed to con- 
demnation in Italy as a betrayal of neo-realism, as a negative and 
non-progressive film that did not glorify the collective struggle but 
portrayed instead the individual crushed by poverty and loneliness. 

What we can say at this point, however, is that the truth hurts. It 
is equally painful to the Communist bureaucrat and the Hollywood 
executive, both equally convinced that a truthful examination of the 
life of the poor would be an excellent film subject for the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. Meanwhile at home we find both mogul and 
esthete in agreement on the poverty of the cinema, with the mogul 
explaining (usually to the readers of the Sunday Times, as mediated 
by his ghostly public relations man) that movies will be able to com- 
pete with television only when they become better somehow, in a 
wistfulness of mood comparable to that of his Russian counterpart, 
who also seems to feel that in an atmosphere lacking freedom, you 
can simply place your order for qualitative improvement and expect 
it to be filled; while the esthete, not concerned with the business of 
competition with other mass media, insists yet again that movies are 
lousy, not in comparison with television, but in comparison with 
other art forms. 

With all this noise about the poverty of the cinema, one finds little 
discussion of the cinema of poverty. To me this is the real mean- 
ing of realism, neo- or any other variety, as exemplified in the great 
Italian movies already mentioned, as well as in Chaplin’s comic 
masterpieces, The Gold Rush, City Lights and Modern Times. A\- 
most always when the cinema concerns itself with the intrigues of 
princes and potentates, with their battles and their downfalls, it lays 
itself open to the charge of grandiosity in a way that the stage almost 
never does. The poetic stage is still a fitting place for such actions, 
while the screen has unfortunately deliberately conditioned us to 
await the climactic arrival of a corseted singing star, even an Olivier, 
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whose agent has just completed a seven-year, seven-figure capital 
gains deal, and to suspect in consequence that the history we are wit- 
nessing, even though cinemascopic and multidimensional, has been 
phoneyed up in order to emphasize the charms of the moneyed hero. 

When the camera’s eye is turned, however, on the frightened face 
of an anonymous Negro boy standing on a wind-whipped Harlem 
street-corner amid the desolate fragments of poverty, or cn a chron- 
ically hungry girl seated on a crumbling Italian curbstone waiting for 
the possible return of her master from a night’s carousing with an 
ampler slut, we can feel the hair on the back of our neck rising, even 
though the picture we are viewing may be only flat and black and 
white. This is because these anonymous figures are universal as pov- 
erty is universal and glamour is not; because most people throughout 
the inhabited world live like this, in streets like this and not on an 
infinitude of endlessly mounting sequined MGM staircases; and be- 
cause therefore their lives, with their little triumphs and their terrible 
disasters, are meaningful to us as the movies’ Tamurlaine and Gen- 
ghis Khan no longer can be, and are consequently the more fitting mat- 
erial for the creation of specifically visual, cinematic works of art. 
Which is why a case can be made out of the statement that the very 
best motion pictures of all time have been in the main those which 
have focussed on the lives of the poor and the anonymous. 

Which brings us back to La Strada, but first to one more paren- 
thetical but obviously necessary qualification. Mere preoccupation 
with the stigmata of poverty is hardly sufficient to create an artistic 
product of any substantial merit: it can result in tediously didactic 
proletarian drama or in the attemptedly poetic sentimentalization of 
the lumpenproletarian and the degenerate 4 la Nelson Algren, just 
as the gangster was early sentimentalized into a stereotype by Holly- 
wood and more recently by France. Hand in hand with the concen- 
tration on the world as it looks to those on the bottom of the heap 
must be an artistic tension, a ruthless determination to follow the vi- 
sion to its logical end regardless of where it may lead. When this 
creative honesty is lacking, we are victimized by movies like Death 
of a Salesman, at once false, fumbling and hortatory: “Attention must 
be paid to this man!” When it is present, we get La Strada. 

Of course, Federico Fellini was peculiarly fortunate in having his 
wife, Giulietta Masina, for the lead. She is a mime with a face that is 
haunting and unforgettable, a true comic genius who actually does 
not need a voice, so astonishingly expressive are her eyes and mouth 
(I first saw the movie in Nice, with the sound track, as I remember, 
dubbed in French; now that I have seen it in New York in the ori- 
ginal Italian, I still cannot recall the sound of her voice—but her face 
will remain with me forever). It may be that her miming virtuosity is 
one of the things about La Strada that delighted French audiences 
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already trained to appreciate the subtle gestures of a Barrault or a 
Marceau—although to my mind her pantomimic gift is more closely 
allied in its essential broadness and vulgarity to Chaplin than to the 
French masters of the art. 


At the risk of pushing the comparison too far, I would point out 
that Chaplin (with the exception of the non-tramp roles of his last 
three movies) has always given us a worm’s-eye view of the world, 
as Masina does in La Strada. His reactions to fat people, beautiful 
girls, lavish banquets, rocking ships are always immediate and obvi- 
ous—often so obvious as to be daring, so immediate as to make us 
say twenty years later, “Remember how he did so and so? Remember 
how he did such and such?” He is so much Everybody that even 
when he reacts to a situation you yourself have never faced, you as- 


sume that that is exactly how you would react if you too were the 
uninhibited worm. 


So with Masina. It is not necessary that you be a woman (only that 
you be human) to recognize instantly her reactions to Zampand 
(Anthony Quinn), the itinerant strongman who has bought her from 
her mother and takes possession of her even before it grows dark: 
shame and anger, and pride and tenderness too. Or that you be a 
musician (it is enough that you were once a child) to feel with her 
joy and wonderment as she receives the trumpet with which she is 
to announce the appearance of her brutal lord and master. Or that 
you have known what it means to be an extra mouth to feed in a 
starving family (only that you have known hunger) in order to taste 
with her the drippings that she mops up so eagerly from the first big 
dinner the strongman buys her. These pantomimic reactions are not 
particularly delicate, not especially graceful—but they are Chaplin- 
esque, and they are human. 


Since her Gelsomina is a witless if not an artless peasant girl, Ma- 
sina is never out of character, is never merely Masina. Bought for 
10,000 lire by Zampand, she knocks about the roads of Italy with 
him, tootling the horn and banging the drum for him, cooking for him 
and sleeping with him, helping him push his seedy motorcycle cara- 
van out of ruts. As a new world is opened to her, a world of carnival 
shows and strange towns which to the viewer is sleazy and poverty- 
stricken but to her is wondrously glamorous, she comes to wonder 
also whether she has any real function in this world, in the life of a 
man like Zampand. One of the uniquely cinematic achievements of 
this film is its simultaneous revelation of the pathetic poverty of this 
world and of its exotic glamor to the simpleton girl: the rubble-strewn 
landscape through which they move, with its dirty melting snow and 
its lonely ESSO signs is the Italy not of the tourist but of the poor; 
while the carnivals and the religious procession (this latter pointed 
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up by Nino Rota’s moving musical score) are exciting and finally 
awesome to us because they are so to Gelsomina. 

Wondering whether she can mean anything to this brutal man, who 
stuffs his gut at a country wedding and cannot understand the emo- 
tions it arouses in her, Gelsomina leaves him, but he recaptures her 
at the religious fete and whisks her off to a carnival. Here she meets 
the Fool (Richard Basehart), who does more than introduce her to 
a new realm of high-wire walking and lighthearted spoofery. Tenderly 
he assures her that if she is determined to remain with Zampano, she 
will find that she has a reason for being, as even a stone must have a 
reason for being. This invincibly gay and charming creature, with his 
passion for life and his foreknowledge of his own death, passes on to 
her before it is too late that faith which the least of us must have. 
Gelsomina realizes that she is truly important to Zampand—that she 
is, in fact, his conscience. 

Zampano cannot understand this. He is even ready to steal from 
the nuns who give him and Gelsomina a night’s lodging at their simple 
convent, and when he encounters the Fool on the road once again 
and gives him a beating which results in his death, he cannot go on 
living with Gelsomina, who becomes unhinged as a result of the 
Fool’s death. Unable to realize the implications of his conduct, of 
what he is actually attempting to escape, he deserts her at the side 
of the road, leaving her asleep in the sun at the foot of a blank ruined 
wall, bitter symbol of the Italy of the poor. It is only after he acciden- 
tally learns, years later, of her death, that Zampand can measure the 
full extent of his loneliness and his crime. Raging drunk with the 
awareness of his guilt, he hurls himself upon the sand with the ocean 
lapping at his feet and, writhing like an abandoned creature in the 
Inferno, he begins to howl at the moon, a wounded beast who has 
lost his soul. And there we take leave of him. 

When La Strada finally appeared in New York in July 1956, several 
unexplained years after its European debut, it was received with re- 
spectful attention generally (in marked contrast with Fellini’s comedy 
The White Sheik, which quickly disappeared after being panned by 
all of the critics but Mr. Archer Winsten of the New York Post, who 
is not only respectful but with good reason stubbornly persists in re- 
garding Fellini as a great craftsman). At the time of this writing it is 
too early to tell whether the American public at large will see in La 
Strada what French audiences have seen. 

Nevertheless perhaps the definitive American reaction has already 
been expressed by Rose Pelswick of the New York Journal American, 
who assures the readers of this Hearst paper that La Strada is a most 
worthwhile picture despite the fact that it is “heavily artistic.” One 
might with more logic utilize this inimitable phraseology to character- 
ize such depictions of the life of the poor as A Place In The Sun (the 
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Montgomery Clift-Elizabeth Taylor version of An American Trag- 
edy), rather than the Italian neo-realist cinema. But taken on its own 
terms it is after all very high praise indeed: a stammering embarrass- 
ment before the real thing, expressed with that peculiar mixture of 
condescension, uneasiness and reluctant respect that is more often 
than not the American response to the sudden illumination of a new 
work of art. 
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Notes toward a Definition 
of Neorealism 


One of the most fascinating developments in the post-war cultural 
scene has been the sudden skyrocketing of Italian films and literature 
to a position of singular prominence. Ever since the end of the war 
a steady flow of books and films, of varying quality and range but in- 
variably distinguished by a remarkable vitality, has reached our shore 
—bringing about a much needed re-evaluation of Italy and her people. 

“The Italian success story” has become a favorite topic of con- 
versation in cultivated circles, and in determining the real cause for 
a success so wide, the term “neorealism” has played, irrespective of 
individual views, a predominant role. Yet, seldom before in the his- 
tory of contemporary criticism have we been at such a loss to define 
not only what neorealism purports to be but what it ultimately means 
within the larger frame of contemporary Italian culture. Not that de- 
finitions have been lacking. Quite the opposite: if anything, we have 
been drowned in a sea of conflicting reports and interpretations. 
Every critic has had his say, to the point that the term “neorealism,” 
profusely and loosely used in a variety of contexts, has been employed 
both to describe the style of such diverse literary artists as Moravia 
and Vittorini and to indicate the highly polemical social and political 
themes prevailing in a good number of post-war Italian films. In com- 
mon practice neorealism, as used in cinematographic criticism, has 
come to mean a representation of reality by certain and almost “tradi- 
tional” methods (filming on location, the faithful reproduction of cus- 
toms and traditions, historical accuracy, and so forth). A less vocal 
group of critics, on the other hand, have dismissed the whole question 
of neorealism by simply treating it as a catchword, a slogan, at best 
a kind of useful orientation within which many prominent Italian art- 
ists have readily found their place. 


A BACKGROUND OF PAROCHIALISM 


Now, there may be a grain of truth in all these contentions. My chief 
complaint, however, is that this kind of reasoning distorts the prob- 
lem confronting us. Over-emphasizing the mechanics of neorealism 
or denying its existence has gotten us nowhere. Indeed, as we achieve 
a greater perspective on this question we can readily see that neo- 
realism considered as a tool, or a bag full of tricks ranging from the 
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adoption of local dialects to the use of unprofessional actors, can 
hardly be of great consequence to the artist struggling to communicate 
with his public. One does not strait-jacket a certain theme in a cer- 
tain form: the creative artist intuitively finds the “style” that makes 
his subject a living and independent work with a definite relevance 
to timeless and universal situations. 

In our efforts to pin down the technical peculiarities of neorealism, 
we have thus far failed to consider the problem in a broader way. As 
a result, we have overlooked the fact that its important achievement 
has been to focus its attention (either with words or the camera’s 
lens) on some real Italians, with their aspirations and hopes and an- 
guish, moving against a truly Italian background—therefore substan- 
tially, if unintentionally, contributing toward the formation of a gen- 
uine /talian cinema. 

To be sure, one of the problems we should have grappled with long 
ago was why, in spite of her having produced some significant films, 
Italy could never claim a truly “Italian cinema.” The logical question 
that should have been asked was, to paraphrase the nineteenth-cen- 
tury critic Ferrini, “Esiste un cinema italiano?” In 1875 Ferrini had 
asked this very question in reference to the theatre and, even with- 
out his ever having explicitely stated just exactly what he meant by an 
“Italian” theatre, it is fair to assume that he visualized it as one 
drawn from Italian life, written from an essentially Italian viewpoint 
and one which, while preserving the local color and flavor, would be 
equally appealing to people from all walks of life the globe over. 

If it is impossible to discuss, and then dismiss, in a few words the 
complex reasons for the non-existence (to this very day) of an in- 
digenous theatre, it may be said that two traditions are generally 
responsible for the critical state in which the theatre (and then the 
cinema) have always found themselves in Italy. 

The first of such traditions is one deeply embedded in the nation’s 
social conditions, religion and philosophical outlook, through which 
the Italian has come to accept things as they are in a rather stoical 
manner (this is what he usually means when he exclaims the proverb- 
ial “Pazienza!”), seldom wanting to analyze the foundation of moral 
and social life in his country and even more seldom wanting to ques- 
tion it. 

The second tradition is a literary one, dating back to Petrarch and 
the Renaissance—a tradition that has always looked with much re- 
pugnance upon any attempt to make life an integral part of literature. 
Even taking into account such writers as Boccaccio, Machiavelli and 
Verga, the cleavage between life and literature is a predicament that 
even time has failed to alleviate. 

It is impossible, of course, to explain logically how the first tradi- 
tion came into being and became rooted in the very fabric of Italian 
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life. On the other hand, it is at least feasible to speculate that the 
second tradition was made possible by a long record of failure in 
military and political matters. It was this failure that prompted the 
Italians to compensate for their disappointing performance by re- 
sorting, with a pride that with time metamorphosed into arrogance, 
to a display and glorification of their rich cultural heritage. As this 
pride every Italian instinctively felt for the cultural achievements of 
his country turned into adulation, it became more and more difficult 
to work outside the tradition. In literature, and later in the cinema as 
generally in many of the arts, few works that bore the mark of non- 
conformity and experiment made their appearance through the first 
part of the present century. Gradually, as the Italian artist gained 
the conviction that he must work excusively within his own tradition, 
his work became progressively more rhetorical, falling on self-imita- 
tion and losing whatever urgency it might have had in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. If a poet has the right to depart from where the tradition 
has left off, there is little evidence that the majority of literary artists 
elected to exercise this natural right. Having failed to express them- 
selves in a unique, personal manner, and having failed to look else- 
where for ideas that could readily be assimilated in their cultural pat- 
tern, their culture became not only ultraregionalistic in content, but 
downright parochial in form and scope. 

This no doubt represents a severe judgement of Italian culture, but 
it is best to be aware of the past failures since they can often be used 
as convenient yardsticks to measure the extent if not to predict the 
probable durability of today’s triumphs. Indeed, these preliminaries 
should make it clear that to a large extent the success the Italian art- 
ist is enjoying today must perforce imply not only the discovery of a 
new maniera in which to articulate a national condition with universal 
applications, but an unburdening the personality of whatever was con- 
ducive to a highly distorted view of life—a calculated rejection, there- 
fore, of certain attitudes and traditions that had long been part and 
parcel of his intellectual and emotional baggage. 


SHACKLES OLD AND NEW 


It was generally against the background previously described that the 
movie industry came into being in Italy at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Thus, rather than being accepted as a new medium that could, 
unhampered by existing traditions, start afresh to explore and drama- 
tize in a visual manner feelings, passions and customs of a country that 
had at last found its independence, the movie camera was used to ex- 
ploit, once again, a glorious past that had lost much of its glow since 
it had been changed from a living reality into a meaningless myth. 
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The long list of historical films made in the early part of this cen- 
tury testifies to this desire of “playing up” the greatness of Italy. Quo 
yadis?, Cabiria, Nerone, The Last Days of Pompeii, and countless 
other spectaculars certainly impressive for their contribution to 
the technique of movie-making, represent, more than attempts show- 
ing what the medium was capable of, works whose true value could 
be carefully measured not in terms of form and meaning but in dol- 
lars and cents. Because of its overwhelming initial success, the Ital- 
ian movie industry found itself, almost overnight, in a position of 
leadership in a newly-born but still not over-competitive world of 
the cinema. 

Crises always test the strength of leadership, and the crises pro- 
voked by the First World War, political and economic, and the chaos 
that ensued proved beyond any doubt that the leadership of the Ital- 
ian cinema was at best of a very temporary nature. Most of the equip- 
ment and sets used to make movies were destroyed or damaged be- 
yond repair; raw materials became increasingly harder to buy without 
a stable currency, and American and German movies flooded Italy 
and were found appealing by an audience that had grown accustomed 
to being fed extravaganzas of the historical type. 

It was necessary to start all over again. Not until the early thirties 
did the process of reconstruction begin, however, with the opening of 
Cinecitta Studios, in the vicinity of Rome, and the Experimental Cen- 
ter of Cinematography where actors, directors and technicians began 
receiving training whose full value was not to be appreciated until 
several years later. The Italian cinema could actually have experi- 
enced some of kind of rejuvenation, had it not been for the fact that 
a dictator was now firmly in the saddle of power, and the new order 
he inaugurated became known through a series of clichés painted in 
bold letter on the facades of buildings from Piedmont to Sicily. The 
stern admonition “Mussolini is always right” left no doubt that a new 
era had, indeed, truly begun. 

By the middle thirties the cinema, too, began feeling the stifling 
impact of censorship. It became first hazardous, then altogether im- 
possible to deal with suicide, moral and political aberrations, social 
or religious themes, sabotage, discontentment. Italy, so dictated her 
master, must be depicted as morally and physically sane, clean, happy. 
Tourists and diplomats, if at all aware of the fact that Italy had been 
steadily losing her freedom, could derive satisfaction only from the 
fact that—at long last!—trains were running on time, the streets were 
clean, beggars had disappeared (as least from the prominent tourist 
landmarks), and they were faced everywhere with a picture of order 
and respectability. 

Because the Italian artist was no longer able, let alone willing, to 
deal with the raw stuff of life, he became lax and shallow, often allow- 
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ing the cinema to degenerate in the hands of the fascists into an in- 
eflicient and puerile instrument of official propaganda. The rest of the 
world could well be undergoing one crisis after another: with the 
usual rare exceptions it is difficult for the student of contemporary 
Italy to find in the literature, and even less in the movies produced 
in the years 1920-1935, a sharp reflection of these crises. 


STIRRINGS 


Yet the waters were not completely stagnant: witness the fact that 
several intellectuals without special allegiance to any particular group, 
disgusted by the emptiness prevailing in the culture of their day and 
by the rhetoric of its form, began a crucial search tor a “‘style” through 
which they could articulate once again some of the problems that had 
been drowned by the fanfare of official propaganda. In literature, this 
quest led to such disparate results as the novels of Alberta Moravia 
(Le Ambizioni sbagliate, 1953), Corrado Alvaro (L’uomo é forte, 
1938), Romano Bilenchi (La siccita, 1940), Elio Vittorini (Conver- 
sazione in Sicilia, (1941), and the difficult poetry of a school that was 
cailed “hermetic” (Montale, Luzi, Quasimodo) which produced 
poems overcharged with strange, obscure images and metaphors that 
made their “message” incomprehensible to anyone without an ex- 
tensive knowledge of and training in modern poetry. 

In this search for what became known as “the national style” it 
was almost inevitable that scenario writers and film directors should 
turn their attention to the works of the late 1800s, which more than 
any other had given a serious and colorful depiction of mores and 
cultural manifestations of a regional, special character. Critics of lit- 
erature and cinema began a new analysis and re-evaluation of those 
styles and contents that had left an indelible imprint upon modern 
Italian art and, as a partial result of this process of the spirit of in- 
quiry of the thirties, a new orientation took place in the cinematic 
world. Among the important factors that gave further impetus to 
this trend was the publication of Cinema (1936) and Bianco e nero 
(1937), two cinematographic reviews with high standards which, 
under the guidance of Umberto Barbaro and Luigi Chiarini, empha- 
sized the necessity of turning to reality—and not to literature—as a 
source of scripts. The war in Ethiopia (1935-36), too, contributed 
to a revision of traditional techniques as it forced Italian film direc- 
tors to work outside a geographical and cultural context within which 
they had been raised and which had always been available to them. 
Working far away from their native country, forced to use untrained 
actors and rely on improvised methods, they were challenged by the 
possibility of an approach that would give them the opportunity of 
shedding some light upon the life of strange people long considered 
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barbarians but who claimed an interesting heritage of their own that 
warranted careful scrutiny. 

Through this experience the focus underwent a shift. It was not neces- 
sarily the conventional “situation” of the Italian middle class that 
needed exploiting, but the very nature of man in general, and of 
Italian man in particular. It was this man who, living in a certain 
economic, social and political milieu, obsessed by certain desires and 
ambitions, afflicted by certain longings, was totally unknown to the 
Italian audience. In dramatizing his situation the artist was not to 
loose sight of the fact that it must be done in such a way as to draw 
ultimately the moral issues involved in living that particular life, and 
thus be concerned with the overriding questions of good and evil that 
are the proper concern of any serious artist. 

This general climate made possible such films as Francesco de 
Robertis’ Uomini sul Fondo (1940), Mario Soldati’s Piccolo Mondo 
Antico (1941), Luchino Visconti’s Ossessione (1942) and Vittorio 
de Sica’s | bambini ci guardano (1943). These films do not neces- 
sarily represent special tendencies—as the titles themselves may in- 
dicate—but are samples of the personal approach adopted by individ- 
uals of different background, endowed with different sensibility, to 
give form and meaning to their products. Whether they operated with- 
in a school that tended toward the documentary style or one that held 
that the cinema must draw its subjects from masterworks of litera- 
ture, they all agreed that in cinema, as in literature, one must deal 
with universal themes applicable to any human being regardless of 
his race, color and religion. Each of these men brought a new mea- 
sure of realism to the cinema after they became acutely aware that 
the cinema, an art of things and facts and men, could never achieve 
its authenticity unless it contributed its share to a better knowledge 
of mankind. The flaw that had marred Italian films had not been 
necessarily a lack of subjects, but of a novel way to handle them so 
as to enable them to illuminate Man’s Fate. In this respect De Sica’s 
film constituted an important milestone precisely because it dared to 
take the traditional “triangle” situation and, through its presentation 
from the vantage point of a boy who lives through the experience of 
adultery and suffers from it, changed a prosaic theme, much exploited 
by literature and cinema, into a poignant indictment of the social and 
moral values of the Italian bourgeoisie. 

Similarly, movies such as Piccolo Mondo Antico and Ossessione 
accomplished far more than demonstrating the validity and correct- 
ness of shooting on location. Their achievement consists perhaps in 
their having vividly and concretely presented, for the first time in 
many a decade, a part of the Italian landscape and life—in its misery 
and brutality and humanity—that previous film directors had care- 
fully avoided because it was in direct contradiction with the teach- 
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ings of fascism and the false view of life it had tried to promulgate 
for almost twenty years. 

It was only in 1943 that the various tendencies were brought to- 
gether and given some sort of direction. As the government fell, an 
editorial published in Cinema denounced in no uncertain terms the 
clichés, the grotesqueness, the rhetoric and the conventionality that 
had characterized so large a share of Italian movies under fascism. 
In the latter part of the same year, Luchino Visconti declared, in 
what was to be a bit of autobiographical reminiscence, the reasons 
for his working with the cinematographic medium: “What brought 
me to the cinema, first of all, was a need to recount stories of living 
human beings, of men living in things and not of things themselves 
. . . I could shoot a movie of men standing before a wall, if I could 
find, in so doing, the qualities of a true humanity, if it were neces- 
sary to put men before simple sets so as to better find them and ex- 
press them. . .” 


THE BREAKTHROUGH 


The time was ripe for that re-examination of the national conscience 
and that re-evaluation of values upheld for centuries that were long 
due. If Italy was ready to seek her place in a continent that had been 
devastated by a war whose scars were everywhere to be seen, she 
must first give indication that she had reached a kind of moral mat- 
urity. That maturity had been foreshadowed by the poetry of Montale 
as well as the fiction of Moravia, Vittorini, Pratolini and a good many 
other artists who, forced to live under the yoke of a dictatorship that 
had always repressed any attempt of free expression, had tried to 
dramatize what it is like to live a life that, humiliated again and again 
by violence, had lost its dignity. 

The war was barely over when the first signs of this maturity blos- 
somed as miraculously as the broom flower blossoms in arid lands. 
In 1945 Carlo Levi’s Christ stopped at Eboli and Roberto Rossel- 
lini’s Open City made their appearance. That they belonged to two 
different “genres” made little difference. What did matter was that 
they were the creations of artists who, liberated from a life without 
freedom, were now ready to express in a language which, for all its 
objectivity, managed to be eloquent, how much Italy had suffered in 
the disorder and violence that had been at the base of an intolerable 
way of life of twenty long, “black,” years. 

With the films and books that found their way into print in spite 
of tremendous technical difficulties, came a new view of what art, 
and certainly cinema, may be. In the words of Cesare Zavattini, a 
scenario writer who has become one of the most articulate spokesmen 
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of the new generation of cineasts, “the true function of the cinema is 
not to tell fables, and to a true function we must recall it. . . The 
cinema must tell a reality as if it were a story: there must be no gap 
between life and what is on the screen.” This poetics, so boldly stated, 
revolutionized a tradition that had been unquestionably accepted for 
centuries, injecting new life into it. 

With this new conception of the role of cinema came new films 
and new visions. Italy was being re-explored and re-analyzed with an 
objectivity and lyricism that had been made possible only by the 
war and the suffering Italians had endured. The Italian artist learned 
not to fear confessing that he had been afraid, that he was poor and 
wretched, but that the economic poverty of his people would never 
prevent him from exploring the mystery of existence, the social and 
political injustices, present and past mistakes—so as to grow, and 
help others grow. It is not without special significance that Rossellini 
declared that his great film, Open City, “is the film of ‘fear’, of 
everybody’s fear, but mine above all. I, too, had to hide; I, too, fled; 
I, too, had friends who were captured and killed. My fear was real: 
a fear that meant my losing thirty-four kilos, perhaps because of my 
hunger, perhaps because of that terror which I have described in 
Open City.” 

Little facts—the meeting of a soldier and a girl in a liberated town, 
his falling in love with her to find her the second time a prostitute— 
without his being aware that she is the same girl (Paisan); the man 
who finds a job only to lose it when his bicycle is stolen from him 
(Bicycle Thief); the isolation and pathos of a retired teacher who is 
about to be thrown out of his apartment because he cannot meet the 
great increase in his rent (Umberto D.)—these and other little epi- 
sodes of common daily Italian life become transformed, in the magic 
hands of De Sica, Zavattini, Rossellini, Visconti and many other film 
directors, into larger reflections of the boundless sorrow of mankind. 

It was customary in the early fifties to associate neorealism with 
the underground movement, and Anna Banti, a noted woman intellec- 
tual, defended this thesis in a penetrating article entitled “Neoreal- 
ismo nel cinema italiano.” Recent events have, however, done much 
to rebut her contention. Films like Miracle in Milan, La Strada and 
Umberto D. are irrefutable proofs that old positions have been aban- 
doned for new ones. If the cinema of the immediate post-war period 
was preoccupied with documenting the sufferings and the tragedy 
Italy had experienced, different trends are discernible today. The 
Partisan hero is no longer at the center of the stage; his part has been 
played, his role i$ over. If politics had been injected into the early 
films of this new period, therefore slanting them now toward this, 
now toward that political side, more recent cinema has shown that its 
interest lies in providing a testimony of its high degree of critical and 
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moral consciousness by giving a truthful picture of Italian life that 
needs more understanding and less apology. The noted writer Alberto 
Moravia once remarked that if Italian literature could not claim a 
national novel or a national theatre, it was largely because it never 
cherished the idea of self-criticism. Contemporary films are strong 
affirmations that the time has come for that self-criticism which alone 
can lead to a better knowledge and eventually to an improvement 
of present conditions. 

In the closing pages of his monumental History of Italian Litera- 
ture Francesco de Sanctis had written: “We must examine ourselves, 
our customs, our ideas, our prejudices, our qualities, both good and 
bad; we must convert the modern world into a world of our own, by 
studying it, assimilating it, and changing it. . .We live a great deal on 
our past and on the work of other people. There is no life or labour 
we can call our own. And from our boasts one can perceive the 
awareness we have of our every inferiority.”” As an antidote, he sug- 
gested “‘an art resharpened in the jargon of the people, closer to na- 
ture; an art with more alive passions, immediate impressions, deriv- 
ing its language not from rules, but from impressions.” 

It seems to this writer that if neorealism is to be appraised fairly, 
it must be in these terms. Its mechanics may or may not survive— 
that is not a vital point. What it has given to the Italian people, how- 
ever, will indeed survive the test of time. To the literary and the 
cinematic artist neorealism has given a new, crisper language which, 
for all its commonness, has already been brought to a new height of 
poetic expression. It has forced every Italian intellectual to revive, 
re-examine, re-appraise. What was good yesterday, may not do to- 
day. Only what is lasting because truly meaningful is worthy of pres- 
ervation. It has given the Italians and possibly to other people the 
moral strength to recognize their weaknesses and find the fortitude 
to hope and work. It has emptied the national culture of a rhetoric 
that has infested it for centuries. It is in these terms that we must 
measure its contribution and its achievement. And no sensitive per- 
son will deny that, as a school, or a trend, or a mood, neorealism 
should and, it is hoped, will survive. 
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Rebirth of Bunuel 


My renaissance in cinema began after World War II. 
—Luis Bufiuel 


Bufiuel alone can raise his personages to such minutes of 
paroxysm in suffering that it appears natural and almost in- 
evitable to see a man in formal clothes plow the floor of a 
Louis XVI bedchamber.—Jean Cocteau, Opium 


Placed against the universal panorama of the cinema, to speak of 
Spain is to speak of Luis Bufuel. He it is who, with his penetration 
and originality, has brought about the greatest Spanish contribution 
to the cinematic world—without our taking into account cinema- 
tographic surrealism, of which he is the master and high priest. 

In saying this we do not mean to slight other Spanish movie makers; 
in the sixth International Film Festival at Cannes, in 1953, for ex- 
ample, the Spanish Welcome, Mr. Marshall won the prize as the best 
humorous film. But Luis Bufiuel’s work does have such a power of 
fascination that the rest of Spanish film production must share the fate 
of sunspots: for all their intense heat they do not possess the same 
brilliance as the sun. 

Luis Bufuel was born in Calanda (Teruel), a little town in the 
province of Aragon, on February 22, 1900. His father, a man of great 
virility and equally strong feelings, was one of the many Spaniards 
who came to America to seek their fortune, and one of the few to suc- 
ceed. After the death of his wife he returned to Spain, to Calanda 
itself, and married Dofia Maria de Portolés. A woman of exceptional 
beauty, who is still living, she possesses together with a great woman- 
liness most delicate feelings of tenderness and kindness. From the 
union of these two people Luis Bufiuel’s body and spirit were born, 
and this virility combined with tenderness makes itself evident in all 
his work.’ Though confronted with the brutalities of a startling real- 
lism, love always triumphs, inviting us to a paradisiacal morality—as 
in L’Age d’or, where noble sentiments are extolled and sentimentality 
and convention repudiated. 

Bufiuel studied at the Jesuit school of Saragossa. This partly ex- 
plains his ardent anti-clericalism. In Spain, at least, it is true that 
Jesuit teaching produces two very definite types that permit no com- 


Almost all the children and grandchildren resulting from this union played a 


part in surrealism, much as music “happened” in the Bach and Scarlatti 
families. 
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promise: a Jesuitical type and the free thinker or Voltairian, for 
whom God is a mythological figure like the centaur or chimera. 

In Saragossa also began Bufiuel’s first literary and artistic friend- 
ships. At this time, too, he took his first steps in surrealism.? Present- 
ing a sacramental auto in Jaca, Bufiuel and his friend Camén tied 
tennis rackets to their shoulders, to imitate halos. When the academic 
sculptor Benlliure arrived to receive the highest honors of the Sara- 
gossa Academy of Fine Arts, Camén and Bufiuel raised such a rum- 
pus that Benlliure, despite police protection, found it necessary to 
beat a retreat. 

In 1920 Bufiuel studied at the University of Madrid, but seems 
never to have taken a degree. He also participated in sports, and is 
said to have been a fine boxer. This stay in Madrid was very mean- 
ingful, since it put him in touch with world art, besides leading to 
friendships with the outstanding intellectuals, Unamuno, Ortega y Gas- 
set, de Falla and many others, including even Dali. And above all 
with the poet Federico Garcia Lorca, who dedicated his poem “Ribe- 
refias” to “the head of Luis Bufiuel: close-up.” 

One surrealist act followed another. In the presence of King Alfonso 
XIII, when he was visiting the Students’ Residence and came upon 
Luis Bufiuel shaving in the nude, the future movie maker modestly 
hid the soapsuds by covering his chin with the towel. This was the 
time, too, when he began his studies of Freud’s work which was to 
leave such a deep imprint on his film production, not only in the sur- 
realist pictures (Un Chien andalou, L’Age d’or, Ascent to Heaven) 
but also in the dreams and deliriums of the realist pictures (Robinson 
Crusoe, Los olvidados) .* 

A few years later, Bufiuel organized and directed the first public pre- 
sentation of de Falla’s Master Peter’s Puppet Show, in Amsterdam, 
with Mengelberg directing the orchestra; a capital work in the history 
of contemporary music. But the road had by now become clear: it 
was to be the movies. The decade 1926-1936 marks Bufiuel’s sur- 
realist period which, because it is the best known and most studied,‘ 
we shall mention only briefly. 


It is significant that the first surrealist picture, Un Chien andalou, was made 
by Bufiuel before he joined the surrealist group: “Breton and the other sur- 
realists at the Café Radio . . . were most suspicious of the two youngsters 
who were putting on a ‘surrealist’ film at Studio 28, and . . . only after Bre- 
ton secretly went to see the film himself, they were accepted . . . and their 
film, Un Chien andalou, regarded as one of the movement's expressions.” 
Gideon Bachmann, “The Films of Luis Bufiuel,” Cinemages: Compilation 
1955, New York, 1956, p. 7-8. 


’ Freud greatly admired Uu Chien andalou and congratulated Bujiuel on it. 


*Jean Cocteau, Opium, Paris, 1930; Ramén Gémez de la Serna, Ismos, Ma- 
drid, 1931; Ado Kyrou, Le Surréalisme au cinéma, Paris, 1953; Julien Levy, 
Surréalisme, New York, 1936; Maria Luz Morales Historia ilustrada del sép- 
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A DOG OF ANDALUSIA AND OTHERS 


He collaborated with Dali on the scenario of Un Chien andalou, and 
was in charge of direction and production. The premiere took place 
in 1928. He joined a surrealist group and was one of its most active 
members. The horizon of his friendships widened rapidly to include 
Aragon, Breton, Eluard, Picasso, Duchamp, Ernst, Mir6é and many 
another. Later the Viscountess of Noailles made it possible for him 
to direct a picture with complete liberty, and thus L’Age d’or was 
born. This too was written in collaboration with Dali. It opened at 
Studio 28 in 1930. If Un Chien andalou had shocked some people, 
L’Age d’or proved to be the surrealist scandal par excellence. The 
fact that the picture was in sound undoubtedly helped, since the pub- 
lic could hear and understand what had remained invisible in the 
earlier picture. After two stormy months, punctuated by hysterical 
screams and tear gas bombs, the picture was finally prohibited, and 
the police called to pick up all the prints. It was then successively 
banned in all European countries: in Spain, naturally, in Italy and 
even, we believe, in Russia. In the United States it has never been 
exhibited. 

Bunuel then arrived in Hollywood under contract to MGM as an 
observer. His first and last observations took place on Set 24, where 
Greta Garbo was working. She ordered the door to be shut while she 
was applying her makeup. Bufuel put in no further appearance at the 
studios, except to pick up his pay check every Saturday. Three months 
later he was asked, on behalf of Mr. Thalberg, to view a Spanish film 
with Lili Damita. “I told him I didn’t have the time to waste to go 
see whores,” reports Bufiuel. “That was the end of it. A month later 
I returned my contract.® 

In 1932 he parted company with the surrealists. The reading of a 
doctoral dissertation on certain backward human groups gave him 
the idea of making a documentary. But no producer came forward, 
until a Spanish workman called Acin promised that if he won the 
lottery he would pay for a picture. Three months later Acin won a 
prize and, faithful to his word, sent Bufiuel 20,000 pesetas. Immedi- 
ately Bufiuel began his documentary about the most poverty-stricken 
region in Spain, Las Hurdes. Finished in 1933, the film was entitled 
Terre sans pain (Land without Bread). It caused a scandal in Spain 
and was banned by the Republican Government as defamatory. 

timo arte, Il, Barcelona, 1950; Paul Rotha, The Film Till Now, New York, 
1949; Georges Sadoul, Histoire d’un art: Le cinéma... , Paris, 1949; Pier- 
re Kast, “Une Fonction de constat: Notes sur l’oeuvre de Bufiuel,” also “A 
la recherche de Luis Bufiuel avec Jean Grémillon, Jean Castanier, Eli Lotar. 


L. Vifies et Pierre Prévert,” Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 7, 1951; also Bachmann, 
see n. 2. 


5 André Bazin, “Entretien avec Luis Bufiuel et Jacques Doniol-Valcroze,” Ca- 
hiers du Cinéma, No. 36, 1954, p. 3. 
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The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, so-called, found Bufiuel in 
Paris, dubbing pictures for Warner Brothers. He placed himself at 
the disposal of the Republican Government and in 1938 was sent to 
Hollywood as a technical adviser. After the Spanish War was over 
he remained in the United States, working first with the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. Unfortunately he had to offer his resigna- 
tion in 1942. His old friend and collaborator Dali, from whom he 
had separated years previously, had become reconverted to Catholic- 
ism, and publicly denounced Bufiuel in his morbid and disgusting 
memoirs.® 

From New York he returned to Hollywood under contract to 
Warner Brothers, again dubbing Spanish versions, and there he 
worked from 1944 to 1946. The following year he went to Mexico 
with the idea of directing a film based on Garcia Lorca’s play La casa 
de Bernarda Alba, although the poet’s family had already sold the 
rights. At this point his long years of silence come to an end, thanks 
to his new friendship with the producer Oscar Dancigers, and he 
established himself in Mexico with wife and children. Now begins the 
rebirth of Luis Bufuel, which is marked principally by the most bru- 
tal and ferocious realism, though surrealistic features also appear in- 
termittently. The first films made were purely commercial. Gran Ca- 
sino is a story of the oil era in Tampico. Two years later he directed 
in sixteen days the second moneymaking film, El gran calavera (The 
Great Woman Chaser). This had a tremendous popular success and 


permitted Bufuel to direct the first picture of his renaissance, the 
sensational Los olvidados. 


THE YOUNG AND THE DAMNED 


Made in 1950 in Mexico, this film used Bufiuel’s own scenario and 
ideas. It was photographed by Gabriel Figueroa and produced by 
Dancigers. A year later Los olvidados received two prizes at the Can- 
nes Festival, the first prize for direction going to Bufiuel and that for 
photography to Figueroa, whose fame was already international. In 
the photography as well as in the music Bufiuel avoided expression- 
ism and tricky effects. The photography in all his works is always 
clear and horizontal, without noticeable flatness or angularities. Thus, 
under Bufiuel’s direction, Figueroa had eliminated filter, cloud effects, 
dramatic chiaroscuro, etc. “There is not in fact a surface of the film 
which can constitute a beautiful esthetic image in itself. But taking 
all the planes together, one after the other, from their superimposition 
is born one of the most beautiful images of the movies, the most 
beautiful at all events that Bufiuel has made.”’ 


* Salvador Dali, The Secret Life of Salvador Dali, New York, 1942. 
_ Queval, “Par dela de la victime,” Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 7, 1951, p. 
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The protagonist of the picture is a juvenile delinquent. The first 
victim of this Jaibo and his gang is a blind musician. They stone him 
and smash his belongings. The second assault is directed against a 
legless beggar who pushes himself along on a little cart. Helpless to 
defend himself, he is lifted up and robbed with cold cynicism, while 
his stumps beat the air like amputated tentacles. Then they leave him 
on the ground, covered with dirt, while his cart rolls away down ine 
hill. 

One thing troubles Jaibo. He believes that his old friend Julian has 
informed on him. In front of his younger associate Pedro he kills 
Julian. Pedro, who has finer feelings, decides to change his way of 
life. But his job in a blacksmith’s shop comes to an end when Jaibo 
enters and steals a silver dagger. The police are called, and Pedro is 
sent to a reformatory. At first the boy is rebellious, and relieves his 
pent-up emotions by killing two hens. But he begins to have con- 
fidence in himself when the director sends him to the city to buy 
cigarettes. Inevitably Jaibo appears and robs him of the money. Pedro, 
overcome with shame, decides not to return without it. He follows 
Jaibo, finds him and they fight. Jaibo is later killed, shot by the police 
in an empty lot, but not before he has killed Pedro, whose body is 
thrown at dawn onto a garbage heap. 

Los olvidados is above all a picture of social protest, as Bufiuel 
himself has said. “Because I believe I am quite honest, I had to make 
a work of the social type. I know I am going in that direction. Aside 
from that, I had no desire whatever to make a problem picture.” But 
this lack of a problem does not signify the absence of an ethical les- 
son. Bufuel has harked back to the seventeenth-century play La vida 
es sueno, by Calderén. The hero Segismundo, shut up from birth in a 
tower, remote from humanity, without education or love, must needs 
become a human animal. In his solicitude for the social struggle, Bu- 
fiuel does not seek a solution in Utopia, like Vittorio de Sica in 
Miracle in Milan, but in naked reality. This seems to have wounded 
certain sensibilities: “A petition is said to have been signed by vari- 
ous Mexican personalities (among whom, allegedly, were Pedro 
Armendariz and the director Raul de Anda) demanding Bufiuel’s ex- 
pulsion from Mexico because of the wrong done Mexico in the eyes 
of the world by Los olvidados.”* 

Do not close your eyes, Bufiuel tells us, learn to face reality. And 
this film is uncompromising documentary reality, as is his other docu- 
mentary Land without Bread (Las Hurdes de Espafia), where the 
only buildings that look civilized are the churches. 

The number of gripping sequences that this picture contains is in- 
credible, especially outstanding being Pedro’s delirious dream: the 


* Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 12, 1952, p. 49. 
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mother brings him a large piece of raw meat—all necessarily in slow 
motion—under his bed is the dying body of Julian, but when, hungry, 
he is about to take the meat, the hand of Jaibo reaches up and 
snatches it from him, while his mother laughs insanely. The sequence 
of the pederast is also notable, and the scene with the cocks and hens 
is of capital importance for the whole picture. Finally comes Jaibo’s 
death: we see a dog trot off in slow motion into the distance. 

For its treatment of an adolescent theme, Los olvidados will pass 
into history as a picture of unusual approach and exclusive originality. 
“There is no recipe for the manufacture of Pedro and Ojitos,” de- 
clares Jean Queval. 


WAYWARD SUSAN 


Susana la perversa dates from 1951. This film bring us face to face 
with an accomplished dramatist whose vision of the classic unities 
recalls the rigid standards of neo-classicism: Susana has a simple plot, 
with unity of action, time and place. Susana, a wayward girl of no 
great beauty, escapes from jail and introduces herself into the home 
of a middle-class family, disrupting their happiness and starting a 
family Trojan War. Sex is Susana’s unfailing weapon, and her char- 
acter is beautifully delineated. By an intelligent and malicious use 
of jealousy she manages to unleash the most animal passions, tri- 
umphing, in spite of the fact that finally—informed against—she is 
marched off by the police once again. The hysterical screams which 
Susana emits, while being dragged along the ground by the police, 
are actually screams of triumph. The plot of Susana, as with the ma- 
jority of Luis Bufiuel’s pictures, was imposed on him. “Susana would 
have been more interesting,” he avows, “if I had been able to give it 
a different ending.” 

The dramatist Bufiuel gives us a penetrating psychological study 
of each one of the characters; of father, mother, son, foreman, and 
of Susana herself. On the other hand, he succeeds in creating the clas- 
sical mythological type of the wayward siren, but in the least spectac- 
ular manner and with great economy of words and movements. Quite 
unlike Hollywood! Susana wears a cheap sleeveless dress, and all 
her siren song consists of a simple gesture: she bares her shoulders, 
which were previously covered only by two thin straps. Bufiuel’s char- 
acteristic use of certain animals also appears. Here we have a spider, 
an enormous tarantula, which runs near her feet when she is shut up 
in the jail cell. The sight of this spider conveys to the spectator all 
the hatred that infects Susana. (Gabriel Miré6 makes an identical use 
of a spider, in Figuras de la Pasidén, to express Judas’ hate and des- 
peration.) Another very Bufiuelian detail is the sequence showing 
egg white sliding down Susana’s legs. This recalls Los olvidados, when 
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milk is spilled on the girl’s thighs, exciting Jaibo (and at times even 
the public). 


ASCENT TO HEAVEN 


The next film was Subida al cielo. Filmed in Mexico in 1951, in the 
following year it received the avant-garde prize at the Cannes Festival. 

On his wedding day Oliverio receives the news that his mother is 
dying, and he immediately sets off for the city. In the meantime his 
brothers and sisters are vainly trying to get their mother to make a 
will in their favor. During Oliverio’s trip the most unlikely incidents 
occur, ranging from dramatic to festive, and passing through the 
sentimental. Olivero arrives after his mother has died, but manages 
to affix her fingerprints to the will, or proposed will, that he had with 
him, thus ensuring that his mother’s wishes will be respected. 

In this surrealistic comedy, realism, poetry, irony and fantasy are all 
fused; and so far as fantasy is concerned a most interesting sequence 
is that of the dream. Many of Bufuel’s critics and admirers and de- 
tractors were disconcerted by this new attitude. We agree with Dors- 
day’s judgment: “We see Luis Bufuel laugh for the first time. He laughs 
even at himself. We are looking at a Bufuel with an angelic smile.” 
But we are much more in accord with that given by Bunuel himself 
to Toni Richardson (in Cinemages). “Nice,” he said. “It is a nice 
film. I liked making it . . . very simple, very static . . . nothing happens 
in it, nothing at all; no progression, but a nice film.” 

The title has great suggestive power: the ascent to heaven of the 
dead mother, the ascent to paradise that the newlyweds expect in the 
first moments of their condition, the dreamed-of ascent to heaven, 
and finally even the spectators’ ascent to heaven through the picture. 
How distant from and yet how complementary to that frustrated 
“ascent to heaven” of the suicide in L’A ge d’or, who remains plastered 
to the ceiling of the room like a spider! 


THE CAVEMAN 


Also made in 1951 was El bruto. A rich bourgeois Andrés, owner 
of various houses, makes use of Pedro’s animal strength to get rid of 
his tenants, one of whom, Carmelo, resists and dies from a blow of 
Pedro’s fist. The latter’s enormous strength seduces Paloma, Andrés’ 
wife, and she gives herself to him. Later Pedro is cornered and 
wounded by the tenants and Carmelo’s daughter shelters him, not 
knowing that he is the murderer of her father. Love follows gratitude 
and Pedro begins to feel pity for the poor tenants. Naturally Paloma 


9 Michel Dorsday, “Soleils de Bufiuel,” Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 19, 1953, Pp. 
19. 
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is enraged by jealousy and stirs up her husband against Pedro, but 
the latter’s great strength also ends Andrés’ life. Finally the police 
chase and kill Pedro. Carmelo’s daughter weeps for the loss of her 
love. 

El bruto satirizes a certain type of middle-class capitalist who 
makes a mercenary out of brute force in order to dominate the lower 
classes. Antithetically, the brutal Pedro is redeemed by a love that 
brings to light the noble feelings which, though hidden, he always 
possessed. As for the sequences, many bear Bufiuel’s stamp. Let us 
recall the death struggle in the meat market, with its hide-and-seek 
among the carcasses. No longer do the dead donkeys bleed on the 
keyboard of a grand piano which avidly drinks up the blood with its 
immense mouth of teeth-keys (Un Chien andalou). From dream we 
have passed to reality, in this bloodcurdling and unforgettable scene. 
Once more Bunuel shows himself ferocious and inexorable, but again 
giving us a ray of hope, made possible only by love. And the world of 
Ei bruto becomes even more atrocious when we understand that it 
“no longer has any common measure with ours and yet it is basically 
the same world.” The same competent critic also sees a social prob- 
lem in the work, Bufuel “insists on the value of union against the 
exploiter.” 


THIS STRANGE PASSION 


In 1952 he makes the Mexican film E/. As Bufuel puts it, El is “the 
picture of love and jealousy.” Now his trends are Shakespearian. 
Francisco, the Bufuelian Othello, a well-to-do individual and practis- 
ing Catholic, falls in love with Gloria, but in a manner which is ab- 
normal, his visual impression of Gloria beginning with her feet. They 
marry, and jealousy appears during the honeymoon itself. Another 
new facet: from comedy (Subida al cielo) and drama (Susana, El 
bruto) Bunuel has gone on to tragedy. Fate decrees that, in the same 
hotel to which the newlyweds have gone, and in the very next room, 
Gloria’s first sweetheart shall be lodged. Francisco, believing that 
the former sweetheart is spying through the keyhole, seizes a long 
knitting needle and thrusts it rapidly through the hole. From here to 
the end the whole thing is a crescendo of Francisco’s sick passion, 
passing from jealousy to complete madness by way of attempts at 
murder. The morbid progress of his jealousy continues until one 
night Francisco decides on the murder which previously he had only 
simulated. Francisco prepares the murder in the most terrible form 
we have ever seen on the screen. We see him in his room calmly wrap- 


ping, with a surgeon’s precision, some surgical instruments in gauze 
and cotton. 


‘Michel Dorsday, “Dialogue,” Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 58, 1953. 
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The term sadism applied to Bufuel’s work has been abused. Cer- 
tainly there is sadism in his first two pictures, especially in L’Age 
d’or, but also in Land without Bread; for example, the donkey roll- 
ing on the ground with his load of beehives. There is almost no critic 
who does not see sadism in every new work. Bufuel himself has pro- 
tested against this exaggeration. “In some of the more non-conven- 
tional scenes of This Strange Passion,” he said, “despite what some 
critics have inferred, there was no precise intention of imitating the 
Marquis de Sade. It’s possible, though, I may have done so without 
realizing it . . . I found myself asking: what should the character 
take—a revolver? a knife? a chair? I finished by choosing some more 
disturbing objects. That’s all.” 

Where Bufiuel’s genius reaches its fullness is in the insuperable 
scene in the church. The hero, in the midst of the faithful who are 
attending mass, is convinced that all know of his wife’s imagined in- 
fidelity. Completely crazed, he rushes to the altar, overturns every- 
thing and attempts to assassinate the priest. Bunuel has achieved this 
admirable scene by means of abrupt switches: in some frames the 
silent meditation of the parishioners is shown, and in those repre- 
senting Francisco’s hallucinations we see everyone, including the 
priest, turn toward him laughing noisily. These cuts produce a tragic 
and anguished visual sensation, similar to that of the electric advertise- 
ments at night: light-dark, light-dark, light-dark. 

Francisco is shut up in a monastery, as a lay brother; the end of 
the picture comes when after having seen his wife with his son and 
her new husband, her former sweetheart, he walks away, still with a 
staggering step, down one of the monastery avenues. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


In 1953 Bufuel directed Robinson Crusoe. Except in a few small 
details he followed the novel closely. One of the many values that 
this picture has is the concept of time in the transformation of Robin- 
son, realized with great cinematic skill. “Everything happens as if 
during seventeen years a photographic diary had been kept about 
Robinson and 6,205 pictures of a man’s life were animated before 
us: his beard grows, his features become marked with lines, his cloth- 
ing becomes tattered . . . his bearing changes, a certain little hop ap- 
pears, certain controls of conduct useful in a social life disappear, he 
talks to himself, the interior monologue remains but in relation to an 
exaggerated universe where nothing holds it back.”* And in the midst 
of this flux the theme of solitude is magnificently achieved, reaching 


2 Jacques Doniol-Valcroze, “Fiers comme des hommes,” Cahiers du Cinéma, 
No. 32, 1954, p. 54. 
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a climax when one day on top of a mountain he addresses God, 
shouts, and hears nothing in reply but the echo. 

The world of animals around him also has great importance, begin- 
ning of course with the dog, Robinson’s companion in his solitude. 
And what can we say of the barking of the dog who is already 
dead, which form the picture’s emotionally highly charged coda, 
at the moment that Robinson sets sail, taking leave of the island? 
But even more important than goat, parrot, etc. are the purely 
Bufuelian animals: the serpent rising from a coffer, the viscous move- 
ments of an octopus sliding over the rocks, or the spider—those ter- 
rible, enormous spiders of Bunuel’s!—which spills from an empty jar. 
However, the most truly Bufiuelian sequence records Robinson’s 
delirium, produced by malaria, when he sees his father refusing him 
a single drop of water but spilling it profusely while washing a pig or 
throwing it sadistically on the ground. The thirsty man’s agony is 
intensified when he appears tied up with half his body in a river, yet 
totally prevented from lifting to his lips a single drop. “Bufuel, had 
he been a conformer, which happily he is not, could have done with- 
out this burning passage, treated in the most violent surrealist style, 
like the hallucinations in the church of El.’ 

Another important aspect is in Robinson’s relations with Friday, 
which end his solitude on the island and are the beginning of a new 
friendship. It enables Bufuel to touch on the theme of segregation 
and to symbolize human fraternity. This was indeed his wish. “Rob- 
inson’s relations with Friday,” he has declared, “are quite clear: 
those of the superior Anglo-Saxon race with the inferior Negro race. 
This is to say that at the beginning Robinson is distrustful, filled with 
his superiority, but at the end they attain the great human fraternity 
... they find each other proudly as men. I hope this intention is 
evident.” 

He has also related the history of the picture. “Robinson Crusoe 
was suggested to me. I didn’t like the novel but I liked the character 
and I accepted because there is something pure in him. At first it is 
man confronted by nature, no romance, no easy love scenes, no feuil- 
letons or complicated intrigues. He is simply a type who appears, 
finds himself face to face with nature and has to eat. So the subject 
pleased me, I accepted and I tried to do things which would be in- 
teresting. I believe that some still remain for they cut out some so- 
called surrealist passages which were apparently incomprehensible.” 


RECENT FILMS 


Contemporary with Robinson Crusoe are three pictures which we 
have not had the opportunity to see. So we shall quote Bufuel him- 


*Herman G. Weinberg, “Lettre de New York,” Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 32, 
1954, p. 54. 
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self. “El tranvia (The Trolley-car) is a story about the theft of a trol- 
ley by two workers . . . They set out from a café and plow through 
the city with the stolen trolley-car. El rio y la muerte (The River of 
Death) is about death in the Mexican fashion, that ‘easy death’ . , . 
you know when a man dies people come and smoke and drink little 
glasses of liquor . . . life doesn’t amount to much, death means nothing. 
In the film there are seven deaths, four burials and I do not know how 
many funeral wakes. Abismos de pasion (Spanish version of Wuther- 
ing Heights), this then was the film as I had thought of it in 1930, 
that is to say a film already twenty-four years old | Bunuel is speaking 
of the script|, but I believe it is faithful to the spirit of Emily Bronté. 
It is a very hard film, with no concessions, and one that respects the 
meaning of love in the novel.” 

In 1954 he was named a member of the jury of the International 
Film Festival at Cannes, of which Jean Cocteau was president. André 
Lang has said that Bufuel was a “perfect juror.” 

Cela s‘appelle l'aurore (That's called Dawn), made in 1956, is 
Bufiuel’s first French film since L’Age d'or. The story, based on the 
novel by Emmanuel Robles, deals with a doctor in the Corsican town 
of Salina. Louis Valerio is so conscientious that not only does he give 
his services free when necessary, he even tries to save the life of a 
murderer by hiding him in his house. While his wife Angela is away, 
Valerio meets a widow, Clara, with whom he falls in love. Angela is 
good and kind, but is full of all the social complexes produced by a 
middle-class upbringing. Nor was she happy in Salina. She is the clas- 
sic example of the spoiled daughter, who tries to be amiable towards 
her husband but is betrayed by a certain timidity. In Salina she lives 
like a girl at boarding school who longs for the holidays to begin. 
Clara becomes Valerio’s mistress. This infidelity bothers him, though 
his reason tells him that he is not the first man to cohabit with two 
women. 

Another character, the impoverished Sandro Galli, is ordered to 
leave his house, although his wife Magda is gravely ill. The landlord 
Gorzone, cynical and without scruples, is hated by the whole town. 
After Magda’s death Sandro kills Gorzone, and is sheltered by Val- 
erio. At the same time Valerio is preoccupied by his own situation. 
He sees Clara daily and visits his patients. In the midst of all this, 
Valerio learns of the arrival of his wife and father-in-law, Latanza, 
who finds Sandro hidden in the house and, faced by Valerio’s refusal 
to turn him out, takes his daughter to a hotel in Cagliari. This is 
preceded by a discussion which contrasts Valerio’s noble attitude 
with the bourgeois cowardliness of Latanza and his daughter, worried 


+The script of this film, according to what Bufuel’s brother Alfonso told us, 
was written by Luis in Paris in collaboration with Man Ray. 
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by what society might say. Clara, however, proves her merit once 
more, for on learning the truth she declares that she too would have 
hidden Sandro. 

Returning home, Valerio finds that Sandro has disappeared. Believ- 
ing himself responsible for the difficulties between Valerio and his 
wife, he had gone off to kill himself, at the very spot where he had 
first met his own wife Magda. 

In this picture we find Bunuei’s usual themes: an authentic morality 
fighting against social convention, taboos and prejudices, the fero- 
cious brutality in the rawer scenes (adultery and murder) and the 
exaltation of a love which, to realize itself, needs no special dispensa- 
tion, either ecclesiastical or civil. Labarthe has said that this picture 
“is the conflict of two classes, the portrayal of masculine friendship, 
a denunciation of social hypocrisy, of which the police system is the 
tangible symbol, and of the religious hypocrisy incarnated in a priest 
of worldly recreations.”® 

Contemporary with Cela s’appelle l'aurore is a picture entitled La 
criminal vida de Archibaldo de la Cruz which we have not been able 
to see, and which is Bufuel’s most recent completed film. At this 
moment he is in France making a picture called La Mort en ce jardin 
(Death in This Garden), a Franco-Mexican production, for which 
the first scenes were filmed in Mexico. The only news we have is that 
the action takes place in Vera Cruz and that the central idea is broth- 
erhood: “Five characters who do not know each other are suddenly 
linked by danger and adventure. They discover themselves and dis- 
cover their solidarity. This metamorphosis of their essential being 
suddenly links them to their neighbor by a turn in their life which 
is, is it not, more or less secretly the great lesson in the work of 
Bunuel?’’* 

How can we explain Bufuel’s case, so far as it can be explained? 
Already mentioned is the possible influence of the paternal genes and 
of Jesuit schooling. But there is another decisive factor that few critics 
have taken into account and which illuminates the Bufuelian land- 
scape satisfactorily. We refer to what he has received as a legitimate 
inheritance from his land of Aragon. “It is understandable that Bu- 
iuel, coming from the poorest part of Spain (Aragon where Goya 
also was born, where life is hard, the soil barren, and the light harsh) 
should be influenced more than the others by the trend to depict 
cruelty, forever a feature of the Spanish national character, and one 
imagines that a certain predisposition in Bufuel’s character made it 
easier for him to rationalize and accept the ideas of cruelty as artistic 
expression.”’ And, further on: “Perhaps only Goya has created hor- 


’ André-S. Labarthe, “Seul le cristal,” Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 60, 1956, p. 38. 
* Jacques Doniol-Valcroze, Cahiers du Cinéma, No. 59, 1956, p. 30. 
‘op. cit., “The Films of Luis Bufiuel,” p. 10-11. 
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ror so acute.” If we insist on this it is because, just as with Picasso, 
is is frequently forgotten—sometimes it is not even known—that they 
are just as Spanish as de Falla or Unamuno, and that their art cannot 
be explained except through their character as Iberians. 

The characteristics of an Aragonese are stubbornness (la tozudez), 
that is, his unbreakable tenacity associated with a proverbial sincer- 
ity; a vigorous realism based on pessimism which shows itself in satire, 
in the individualistic idea of an J that is not egotistic but shows per- 
sonality, as well as certain practical sentiments which can be exalted 
into generous nobility: brotherly hospitality, goodhearted altruism 
unlimited in its generosity, and tenderness in love. Do not all these 
characteristics constantly appear in Bufuel’s work, delimiting and 
defining it? And let it not be thought that Bunuel is an isolated case; 
he is the last link in a series of great, solitary Aragonese figures all of 
whom participate, with a greater or lesser degree of exaltation, in 
these characteristics: Martial, Quintilian, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Gracian, Molinos, the Argensola brothers, Goya, Ramon y Cajal, 
Costa . . . Bufuel. 


(Translated by Daniel de Guzman) 
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Celluloid and the Soul 


As everyone knows, most film critics are free-thinkers and proud of 
it. It even bothers them when they find that subjects with just an 
essence of religion are still being treated in the twentieth century— 
this century of enlightenment! Naturally, they miss no opportunity 
to ridicule the sanctimoniousness of a film with too obvious good in- 
tentions and inadequate artistic qualities. Monsieur Vincent and 
Les Anges du péché failed to stir up many sarcastic comments, it is 
true, but the free-thinking critics had a field day in proclaiming the 
shortcomings of The Song of Bernadette, The Fugitive and The Bells 
of Saint Mary’s. 

Such easy marks should not be offered to this materialistic press, 
which in turn mirrors a view held in all classes of society. People of 
this opinion will then be only too happy to say that religion itself— 
that heap of childish old beliefs—implies a sketchy and antiquated 
form of expression. They will claim to see the Church’s aggressive 
obscurantism in every poor religious film. 

The most compelling proof of the truth of Christianity is the 
testimony of a radiant life. In the domain of art as well, the fecun- 
dity of the Christian religion is affirmed by its power to fill a physical 
envelope, as manifested in beautiful films. Indeed, in order to pro- 
duce films of a high spiritual value, one must first live one’s religion; 
otherwise, the deception is soon evident. But also for the love of 
Him whom we would see glorified and whose kingdom we would 
have “come” we must see that His message is expressed in its full 
amplitude and that it is given the purest possible material form. 
When that happens, the cinema can take for its own the Platonic 
idea that “the Beautiful is the splendor of Truth.” We may grant an 
empirical and temporary value to the bastard works that affect the 
public—that badly brought-up overgrown child whom we shall have 
to educate some day. But all the efforts of those who believe in the 
primacy of the spiritual must tend to seek that point at which the 
supernatural enters the realm of the perceptible. That is Jacques 
Maritain’s definition of poetry and, with still more precision, we 
might apply it to the world of moving pictures. For, in that domain, 
which for millions of human beings is mysteriously but so intensely 
that of the “surreal,” what is true for the other arts is even more 
clearly certain. That is, every idea remains at a confused and em- 
bryonic stage—and thus is not quite actual—until the artist give 
it flesh in some valuable way. 
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This, in a nutshell, is the whole question of artistic expression. But 
the question is not simply to decide how a certain subject should be 
worked up, in absolute terms (although that point of view must at 
times be considered). We shall simply say that until a harmonious 
production permits raw material worthy of interest to take on life 
and be elevated to a certain level of beauty and universality, we 
cannot accord any real value to what is offered us. A saint’s or 
apostle’s life, the story of a model conjugal or maternal love, the 
undertakings of a scientist or a benefactor of humanity: these are 
without any doubt themes pregnant with an authentic spiritual co- 
efficient. But the charge cannot explode in a radiant manner if the 
powder is wet, that is, if the film’s producer is a mediocre individual 
incapable of attaining a certain vigor of execution. 

This is precisely where the word “conventional” finds its strictest 
application. It is not just an intrinsically banal story or a trite sub- 
ject that is conventional. In that respect, what is more trite than a 
story of two beings in love? Conventionality also can mean a story 
written and filmed in terms so devoid of color, life and spiritual 
breath that the theme halts and disintegrates before our eyes. The 
simplest story in the world (Le Ciel est a vous, Bicycle Thief) can 
achieve an extraordinary density and pathos if it is expressed in the 
right way. On the other hand, a theme that is apparently original 
and off the beaten path may seem extremely platitudinous and bor- 
dering on the commonplace if its expression is mishandled (Les Jeux 
sont faits). 

Does this mean that we have found an absolute esthetic truth un- 
contradicted by any example drawn from the history of the cinema? 
We must admit that if a scenario often fails for lack of adequate 
direction, there are also other cases in which even the poorest direc- 
tion is unable to stifle the beauty of a subject. But these exceptional 
films are only chaotic works leaving the spectator with a strange 
uneasiness. He must even make a violent imaginative effort to see be- 
yond the forms given to the scenario and find the essence of this 
mutilated and betrayed subject. Sometimes there is help: the spiritual 
coefficient we mention can be so dense that at certain moments it 
bursts open the silly trappings in which it has been rigged up and 
then, for a few instants, one perceives what could have been. 

Very often the esthetic value of a film is compromised by a wish 
to prove or a desire to communicate a moral lesson with the help of 
pictures. This idea seems the exact opposite of the end toward which 
the cinema strives. Any didacticism or any wish to expound a thesis 
previously conceived in its conceptual aspect will weigh down and 
paralyze the intrinsic life of a work. A film becomes a lofty and 
effective testimonial through the very unfolding of the story and 
through its plastic, dramatic and even its melodic authenticity. In this 
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respect, films that are not explicitly religious, but that could trans- 
figure a more broadly human concept and raise it to a degree of 
truth and timeless greatness, are far more deeply spiritual than some 
illustrated catechism or a flat and overemphasized hagiography.* 

The question is a bit complicated by the fact that, unlike paintings, 
music, poetry and the novel, a film is not created by one person. 
Even when Balzac writes badly, he is still expressing his own thought. 
In a way, he is distorting himself, and beneath his rhetoric we still 
find Balzac. Although this rhetoric may indicate a weakness in the 
very thought of the author, at least we are troubled by it for only 
an instant, since we soon recapture the best in the man. In the 
cinema it is different, except for a few privileged cases (Chaplin, 
Stroheim, Renoir, Clair, Orson Welles and a few others). A film is 
rarely the work of one man who, after having thought it out, written 
and composed it, then transfers it to the screen. Most often, the 
duality—in fact, we must even say the incongruousness—of the 
work is due to the disharmony of the various elements involved. In 
the case of a novel adapted for the screen—a frequent thing—these 
elements may be listed as follows: the original work, the adaptation, 
the cutting, the filming and the dialogue. To these must be added 
the interpretation for, even if the adaptation and the direction re- 
main faithful to the spirit of the work, the artists who portray the 
protagonists of the drama can change or heighten its meaning. This 
problem, still poorly defined by the critics, is among the most dis- 
turbing ones. It assumes a number of aspects, depending on whether 
the cast does justice to a subject, is false to it or, on the other hand, 
transfigures its banality. In this the actor plays as important a role 
as that of the director, on whom he is nevertheless dependent. A 
beautiful theme can be disfigured by a crude adapter or by inadequate 
actors. The other way around, a conventional story, when staged by 
an inspired film-maker and enacted by excellent artists, can create 
an illusion and even, in extreme cases, achieve a sort of spiritual 
power. 

Some will say that this is true of all the other arts and in particular 
of the dramatic art. But there is something the cinema adds to the 
theatre, which gives a particular importance to the relationship be- 
tween the original work and its film interpretation. This is the role 
played by the pictures themselves. Their intensity, intimacy, diversity 
and—to get to the core of things—their power of enchantment re- 
create in a way the universe of daily life. With all this, the cinema 
can be the best and worst of things. From a sublime source it can 
derive a ridiculous vision and, with the same power, it can produce 
a fascinating vision from something that has no true value at all. It 


“Cf. Revue Internationale du Cinéma, No. 10: a résumé of J.-L. Tallenay’s 
general report for the days of study in Lucerne. 
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can lift a character who is rather wretched in himself to the highest 
degree of ideal and mythical existence, transfigure him and make him 
a hero. By brutally projecting on the screen a crude and heavy image 
of an authentic hero, it can depoetize him and even abolish him as 
a hero. An example of the first sort of transformation: the deserter 
of Quai des brumes, directed by Marcel Carné and acted by Jean 
Gabin, is a rather dubious individual, but is so treated that the general 
public finds him seductive. The second procedure is illustrated by the 
performance of Jean-Louis Barrault, who in D’Homme a homme, 
directed by Christian Jaque, diminishes the character of Henri Du- 
nant to petty and disappointing proportions. 

In summary, the diverse possibilities of expression for a theme, a 
myth or an inner truth determine a series of spiritual levels, depend- 
ing on whether the combination of a number of variable elements 
results in a more or less complete harmony. Among these elements 
we must doubtless include not only the scenario, the direction, dia- 
logue and acting, but also the lighting, setting and music. Neverthe- 
less, the quality of a film is essentially decided by a blend of the first 
three factors. 

We might thus say without reservation that a film possesses a soul 
when it appears that its inspiration, its direction and interpretation 
give all elements of the public—on various levels—a deep impres- 
sion that cannot be reduced to a simple psychological, affective or 
aesthetic satisfaction. 

We mention as examples: Broken Blossoms, Flaherty’s three great 
films (Nanook of the North, Man of Aran and Louisiana Story), 
The Gold Rush and almost all of Chaplin, Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc, 
The Mother, Hallelujah, Un Giorno della Vita, Gorki’s Childhood, 
Maria Candelaria, Docteur Laénnec, Intruder in the Dust, The Road 
to Heaven, Bicycle Thief, The Diary of a Country Priest, Miracle 
in Milan and The River. 

Naturally, we cannot establish a rigorous list of the scenarists, 
directors and actors who have given a soul to their creation. It 
would indeed be easier to mention those who never reached that 
level. Much harder to trace is the curve of those who are for a 
moment touched by “grace” and then sank back again until their 
next momentary emergence. 

Some of these films found their life, even before the scenario, in 
the very source material (Jeanne d’Arc, Docteur Laénnec). The 
talent of the writer injected so much vitality into the scenario of some 
others that it was bound to lend some of its greatness to the forth- 
coming films: Gorki (The Mother, Gorki’s Childhood), Father 
Bruckberger (Les Anges du péché), Rune Lindstrom( The Road to 
Heaven), Faulkner (Intruder in the Dust), Bernanos (The Diary of 
a Country Priest), Cesare Zavattini (Un Giorno della Vita, Bicycle 
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Thief, Miracle in Milan). All that was needed was to sustain the 
great initial impetus of these works. There is in fact too much of a 
tendency to mistake the importance of the role of the scenarist- 
adapter, as when people speak of a film of John Ford’s or one of 
Blasetti’s. 


Father Morlion has most vigorously defined the fundamental role 
of the scenarist in the definitive existence of a film (Revue Interna- 
tionale du Cinéma, No. 4). In his eyes, Italy has given us the most 
striking proof of this truth. If the Italian cinema is a model because 
it is “simple, humble and intense,” it is because eminent scenarists 
have played a determining role in the meaning of the great Italian 
works. Amidei, for example, who collaborated with Rossellini in 
Open City and Paisan and with Zampa in The Hard Years; Zavat- 
tini, Blasetti’s co-worker in Four Steps in the Clouds and Vittorio 
de Sica’s in Shoeshine, Bicycle Thief and Miracle in Milan. The im- 
portance of some European scenarists is well known: Carl Meyer, 
Noel Coward and Jacques Prévert; also that of some Americans: 
Ben Hecht, Robert Riskin and Dudley Nichols. It is also common 
knowledge that Clair, Gance, Renoir, Duvivier and Cocteau have at 
times written their own scenarios. Finally, Chaplin has a special 
place as the integral author of all his films. We shall not go farther 
back than the scenarist in the evaluation of the spiritual tonus of 
films. It is really very hard to refer back to the books from which 
very many films have been made, because the new stage of the life 
of a work that begins with adaptation often has little in common 
with the book. We might recall, for example, the adaptation of The 
Idiot, Crime and Punishment, The Charterhouse of Parma and Devil 
in the Flesh. Two different kinds of art are involved. That is why 
we are limiting our investigation to scenarists and those novelists 
who have adapted their own works to the screen. We shall consider 
only those whose spiritual vitality could determine the orientation 
and quality of a film. 

Dudley Nichols collaborated effectively in The Informer and The 
Long Voyage. Robert Riskin must be remembered for Lady for a 
Day, Mr. Deeds goes to Town, Lost Horizon and You Can’t Take it 
with You. Actually, he can hardly be separated from Frank Capra, 
although Mr. Smith goes to Washington, by the same director, was 
produced from a scenario by Sydney Buchman. James Hilton (who 
wrote Lost Horizon) did his own adaptation of the remarkable We 
are not Alone. Rune Lindstrom—author and interpreter of The 
Road to Heaven—deserves at least as much of the praise this master- 
piece received as Alf Sjéberg, who directed the film. But, in the 
last twenty years, probably no scenarist has played so important a 
role as Cesare Zavattini in the evolution of a national cinema. His 
influence is in some respects even more important than that of Chap- 
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lin, since Chaplin was always a lone wolf and carved out his own in- 
dependent domain. Zavattini, on the contrary, had a hand in a great 
many scenarios and inspired some of the most important films of the 
new Italian school. His interview with André Bazin and some of the 
declarations of his transalpine collaborators reveal that “Zavattini is 
neo-realism.” In his films the expression of a very personal and 
very intense vision of the world is embodied in rigorously appropriate 
dramatic constructions. For Zavattini, the cinema is “the art that 
best permits me to know and thus to love my neighbor. But what is 
my neighbor, if not first what is closest to me?” (Radio-Cinéma, 
No. 25) The cinema must allow a fraternal hand-clasp, a spiritual 
embrace with one’s neighbor. Because of this, fidelity to life as it is 
going on, to the humble and true reality of the present, is an esthetic 
requirement that springs from a moral one. Zavattini in fact rejects 
the contrived concatenations of plot—his ideal film is one without 
a plot—the episodes, the dramatic articulations that suggest the 
theatre. What he seeks is to grasp life in its creative spontaneity, 
in its contingency and the unforeseeable and pathetic moments of its 
becomingness. It is understandable that Bazin could conclude his 
interview by writing that neo-realism, as expressed by Zavattini, “is 
the specific art of charity.” 

Among the directors, there are a few who can be represented 
here by the greater part of their work: Griffith, Chaplin, Murnau, 
Flaherty, Dreyer, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Sjéstrom, Renoir, Rossellini, 
Bresson, de Sica. Others have not been sustained by so constant an 
inspiration. Finally, we find ourselves obliged to make in this con- 
nection almost no allusion to certain great international names of the 
cinema, because their work, taken as a whole, seems to us to lack 
soul. Sometimes it only contains an ambiguous equivalent of the 
soul, and at others it appears completely devoid of this coefficient. 
(That has little importance from the simple point of view of human 
esthetics, but, as we have already said, our scale of values is of a 
different order. ) 

We need cite only five illustrious examples: René Clair, Fritz Lang, 
Joseph von Sternberg, Carol Reed and Orson Welles have not, in our 
opinion, really endowed their creations with this spiritual coefficient. 
And yet there are certain moments in The Third Man or the ad- 
mirable Shanghai Lady that disturb us far beyond ordinary emotion. 
Is that enough to justify saying that these works have a soul? 

It may seem more arbitrary to class actors according to the same 
criterion, for they are very often dependent on the man who directs 
them. And yet, if certain actors among those whom we no longer 
see on the screen have left so poignant a memory, can it be denied 
that that is because, even in mediocre films, they communicated that 
strange feeling, that secret tug at the heart? Let us pick a few at 
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random out of our nostalgic memories: Charles Ray, Zasu Pitts, 
Victor Sjéstrom, Edna Purviance, Janet Gaynor, Lillian Gish, Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, Vera Baranovskaya, Ivan Mosjoukin, Ann Hard- 
ing, Diana Winyard and Greta Garbo. Compared with them, the 
vamps of the great American or Italian era of the silent screen seem 
strangely hollow, or seductive in a wholly superficial way. Such stars 
of the past as Mary Pickford, Lil Dagover, Gloria Swanson, Pola 
Negri, Rudolf Valentino and Brigitte Helm seem to be crumbling 
away. 

With those who are closer to us, it is harder to be so affirmative. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that there are some artists who let 
us glimpse in their faces the reflection of an inner landscape that 
does not show in other faces, including some that are more beautiful. 
These faces that are so pathetically expressive of a soul include those 
of Celia Johnson, Anna Magnani, Miriam Hopkins, Olivia de Havi- 
land, Dolores del Rio, Andrée Clément, Irene Dunne, Renée Faure, 
Maria Casarés, Bette Davis, Sylvia Bataille, Ingrid Bergman, Vivian 
Leigh, Luise Rainer, Silvia Sydney, Katherine Hepburn, those of the 
American mothers in Young Tom Edison, How Green was my Val- 
ley, The Grapes of Wrath, and the childish faces that light up Shoe- 
shine, Bicycle Thief, Jane Eyre, Louisiana Story and a hundred other 
films. They are the features of Paul Muni, the Charles Boyer of 
former days, Gérard Philipe, Fernandel, Humphrey Bogart, Michael 
Redgrave, James Mason, Pierre Fresnay, Garey Cooper, Joseph 
Cotton, Henry Fonda, Spencer Tracy, John Garfield and Fernand 
Ledoux. On the other hand— is this really seeming too subjective? 
—we do not feel that a soul is expressed by the following actresses, 
even though they are worthy of the highest esteem: Michéle Mor- 
gan, Micheline Presle, Edwige Feuillére, Simone Signoret, Arletty 
and Greer Garson—nor by those charming dolls bearing the names 
of Marlene Dietrich, Rita Hayworth, Josette Day and Annabella, 
nor by three quarters of the American stars. One might even say 
that these women exert a singular fascination proportionate to the 
degree to which they seem lacking in soul! It is the hypnosis pro- 
duced by emptiness, the esthetic of the void. 

A few very great names of stage and screen have almost never 
given us the impression that they were lifting the tragic mood they 
expressed up to the level of the soul: Raimu, Jouvet, Pierre Bras- 
seur. Still, their materialism is infinitely more praiseworthy than the 
romantic turgidity that made so many admire Harry Baur and Pierre 
Blanchar. 

If then the honors go to films with actors faithful to the inspira- 
tion of a work that was not betrayed by the quality of its filming, the 
best among the classic works of the cinema—according to our cri- 
terion—would perhaps be Broken Blossoms (Lillian Gish and Grif- 
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fith), The Mother (Vera Baranovskaya and Pudovkin), The Gold 
Rush (Chaplin . . . and Chaplin), Jeanne d’Arc (Falconetti and 
Dreyer) and The Road to Heaven (Rune Lindstrom and Alf Sjé- 
berg). But let us not forget those works in which the actor is the 
common man, from whom the director had the art to draw out “his 
inner song”: Nanook of the North, Hallelujah, Bicycle Thief. 

Let us say in conclusion that ten or fifteen of the greatest films 
since the beginning of the cinema, from Broken Blossoms to The 
Diary of a Country Priest (and this time will anyone disagree?) are 
endowed with an authentic spiritual power. Because these films 
seem absolutely exemplary, we may then have the right to grant our 
criterion, if not a universal value, then least a level superior with 
respect to others in the appreciation of a film. 


(Translated by Raymond Giraud) 
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The Play of Light and Shadow: 
A Directional Error 


ESSENCE OF THE CINEMA 


In nearly every particular, the idea of motion pictures illustrates 
Plato’s allegory of the Cave. Moral aspects aside, the picture house 
is the Cave: its darkness before the projection is that of the under- 
ground. The spectators are captive in their specially oriented seats as 
were Socrates’ fettered prisoners—their heads similarly upturned to- 
ward a yet invisible screen. The light of the fire to be ignited behind 
them will be the lamp of the projector and the replicas that Plato 
would have wished carried before the flames now become the film 
strip, truly a series of “artificial objects”’—the mere “figures of men 
and animals.” The projection of these upon the screen is the creation 
of the “meaningless illusion” of which Socrates speaks, since the 
blank screen itself will undergo no modification throughout the per- 
formance. That particular “illusion” is the key to the entire experi- 
ence which the cinema proposes. 

This is not to say that motion pictures have sole claim to such an 
illusion: it remains, at least in residual form, wherever art acquires 
meaning within the consciousness of its beholder. Sartre defines in 
parallel manner the art of literature, which he sees as an exercise in 
generosity by the reader, his total gift to the illusion that must become 
corporeal within him if it is to achieve life at all. The theater, slight- 
ing as it does the processes of the mind for a more immediate com- 
munication, would appear to demand—and, when successful, to 
achieve—an even more complete absorption of its object: on stage, 
a man alive baits the life of the living spectator for the materialization 
of an illusion suggested by the actor. Truly a hybrid, this form of art 
demands living flesh: no other extends so directly into the vitals of 
its object. Until the advent of the spectator, there is no play; until the 
moment of his self-bequeathal, no drama. 

In the cinema, the quantities are different: beyond the sole reality 
of the spectator there is only illusion. In the theater, the spectator 
had been a participant; he now becomes the totality of a world. The 
experience is transferred bodily within him. The cinema is not a rit- 
ual, in that the God is not represented by a living emissary. Conceived 
as involving the promoter of an illusion and the means at his com- 
mand, it is an attempt at mesmerism: an effort to elicit response to 
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wholly spurious stimuli. From the point of view of the spectator, it 
is auto-suggestion. The spectator will remain before a screen that is 
immobile and expressionless but upon which play suggestive effects 
of light that may become whatever the beholder chooses to make of 
them, so evanescent is their nature. Indeed, they hardly exist at all: 
allow the projection lenses to slip out of focus and a prior suggestion 
is altered—but in form only. It is demonstrably not a paradox to sug- 
gest that the change will be in the direction of art. 

The maker of the motion pictures, the one who proposes the illu- 
sion initially, will try to assert certain claims upon the spectator. All 
such claims will be at best an incomplete apprehension of the subject 
and always dependent upon the latter’s good will. But the nature of 
that subject, inherently imaginative and highly suggestible, encourages 
his possession: he who attempts that possession will prompt, through 
the play of light and shadow, the suggestion of a man. If he meets, 
as he generally will, with sufficient cooperation, the way is clear for 
him to extend his hold: he will next suggest the precise actions of that 
man. 

The creator, in seeking to extend his dominion over the subject 
upon whom the life of his creation depends, assumes a typical stance 
motivated by the insecurity of his grasp. Impelled by similar insecu- 
ritv, the novelist extends the suggestions of the poet into tangible 
areas and writes for the moment during which those areas will insure 
recognition. The part of the novel that endures is the one upon which 
an eternal reader can bestow an enduring gift: that of a vision deeper 
than perishable surfaces or modes. The playwright on the realistic, 
commercial stage proposes a conventional shell for the housing of a 
conventional spectator. The playwright who fears the aging of such 
contextual truths renounces the temporality of surfaces: his drama 
will abandon immediacy in order to receive a less transitory spectator. 
He hazards present control for the sake of extended tenure: his is 
possessiveness of a more tenacious sort. The hallmark of commercial- 
ism is in the directness of the control it seeks. It proposes only for the 
nonce: the purchase must be renewed indefinitely: its moment is the 
present—its attributes, the perishable. 

The elementary dramatic ritual demands but a single actor and 
but a single spectator. But the machinery needed for the creation of 
the cinematographic dream is so cumbersome as to require for its 
operation the muster of tremendous resources. By nature, the product 
favors commercialism. The film will thus but seldom envisage lon- 
gevity. As a result, the statement of the motion picture becomes both 
explicit and topical: the action of the man will suggest familiar pat- 
terns and will attempt a statement so very emphatic and simple as to 
discourage misinterpretation. The sharpness of delineation is a con- 
stant concern absorbing vast resources of wealth and technical knowl- 
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edge. A more “‘lifelike” picture is achieved through sharper focus and 
a greater number of film frames projected per second. Words super- 
imposed upon a heretofore quasi-inexistent suggestion add the en- 
tirely new dimension of a quasi-genuine presence: the impress of 
man-made sound waves now produces nearly exactly corresponding 
sound-waves. Color tints the light patterns with the gaudiness of its 
suggestion. Screens are widened; sound is amplified; the area of stimu- 
lation surrounds the spectator and the precise modulation of powerful 
reverberations reaches him with merciless accuracy from an ever in- 
creasing number of sources. Suggestion further compounded in the 
form of relief projection appears to have been neglected for the pres- 
ent, as has been the addition of still another unrelated dimension form- 
erly considered: scent. But the apparatus is tremendous already—of 
such dimensions, in fact, as to nearly choke the path to art. In its many 
aspects, this apparatus becomes an increasingly aggressive and suc- 
cessful means of surface suggestion and therefore a tool each day 
more formidable and less wieldy. The spectator is placed before an 
entity that now lives its own independent life, but one that is spurious 
and that remains closed: the spectator is no longer needed to lend his 
reality to the thundering statement—only his admiration is hence- 
forth required. 

The brief on behalf of the motion picture rejects a disjunctive admi- 
ration and claims an essential participation by the spectator, pleading 
that efforts at precise delineation upon the screen are legitimate in 
that they make of the suggestive shadows an approximation daily 
more formidable and less wieldy. The spectator is placed before an 
valid claim to art, the first has likewise—for the very same reasons. 
Such an argument misleads. The stage actor does not attempt to make 
the play endure through the injection of an outer reality, one that is 
wholly his only off the stage: he knows that as a character before the 
footlights, his life and death depend solely on his acceptance or re- 
jection by the spectator. The part of him—of his role—that lives, is 
the part whose life is renewed in each season by another spectator. 
It is a man tormented who remains familiar today, not a sixteenth- 
century student named Hamlet. The actor can convince merely inas- 
much as he is a human alive, speaking to other humans participant 
of the same physical life. The motion picture that looks to the thea- 
ter for its own life succeeds in imitating only those aspects that allow 
copy because of their superficiality. But it cannot reproduce the essen- 
tial—the presence of the living actor. His shape is that of the specta- 
tor, so is his intrinsic color; the sound that emanates from him is di- 
rectly one with that of the spectator: actor and spectator breathe the 
same air. The physical truth of the actor establishes the immanent 
truth of his act: his is suasion in the blood. Fraternal recognition 
exists inherently in the theater, intermixing illusion and reality and 
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establishing from the first the curious ambivalence of this game played 
between brothers. The stage is forever marked by this distinction. 

The error of the cinema is one of direction. It is only an arbitrary 
convention that attempts to approximate the theater (the conserva- 
tive fear of all new forms: one recalls the whip holders on the first 
horseless carriages). The theater causes the area of the spectator’s 
identification to be projected forward upon a stage prepared to re- 
ceive that projection. The screen provides no such recipient. The 
motion picture, however, does share the theater’s ultimate object: the 
spectator in whom the illusion will achieve transmutation. But the in- 
substantial screen cannot bring the spectator to it; it must reach into 
him. Since its phantasm is not a tangible evidence, it must acquire 
meaning as a phantasm. The spectator, not involved here in an exter- 
nal action, constructs an internal one derived from a suggestion that 
is, itself, partially his. Thus will the act truly belong to the spectator, 
being the more his own for having been the less shaped by outer 
forces. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony sins by intruding a non-in- 
strumental cuckoo whose reality should have depended on the listen- 
er’s connivance induced by the mood rather than by the explicitness 
of the music: the film should likewise allow the spectator to construct 
his own vision rather than what must otherwise remain a limited, be- 
cause unilateral, concept. The artistic essence of the cinema demands 
that it abandon the newsreel for poetry. 

As poetry, if the suggestion is not petrified by an overbearing state- 
ment, the motion picture enjoys resources entirely denied the theater, 
such as the great outdoors or the infinite aspects of magical play. The 
screen can draw its poetry as well from the detail that is properly its 
own—the very detail that the stage effaces in favor of an over-all 
stylization. No stage play, however realistic, could in any sense evoke 
the perception of surface planes that gives Carl Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc 
its depth. 

Last, the film is graphic art—an art of composition and design. It 
is part of an older art to which motion has added an alien dimension, 
but one whose rhythmic increment need not distort if its properties 
remain consonant with those of the image. In the same way, the ac- 
companying sound, voice or music, must be artistically in harmony 
with the film. But in no instance can the fantasy exceed bounds be- 
yond which it reverts, at one extremity, to the pedestrian statement, 
or, at the other, to the impersonal flight into a dehumanizing experi- 
ment. At either extreme it loses its source of life, the spectator—at 
the first, through contempt or fear of his creativity; at the second, 
through indifference and detachment. 
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GENESIS OF THE FILM 


Concerns such as these are of course reflective and fruit of the pres- 
ent: an entirely different aura must be sought to retrace the genesis 
of an experiment born in enthusiasm. The first motion pictures are es- 
sentially what their name implies: delight in the motion suddenly con- 
ferred upon the still image. Louis Lumiére’s early successes are sim- 
ple curiosities, the evidence of a useless machine: workers leaving a 
factory after the day’s shift, a baby being fed its breakfast, etc. Out 
of this will grow the unpretentious documentary film: the bourgeoi- 
sie’s mirror of its own surface. 

But the naive admiration elicited from the bourgeois by the novel 
device awakens a deeper echo in the craftsman. Georges Méliés, a the- 
ater director, becomes interested in the new machine. It represents 
for him a new horizon in a familiar world: his theater, the Robert 
Houdin, named after the famous conjurer, derived its main interest 
from the exploitation of stage magic and artifice. For Méliés, the 
film was an instrument of fairyhood, and, as naively as the youth of 
the medium allowed, he used it for the projection of Perrault’s tales 
and of nursery rhymes. The names of Lumiére and Méliés thus mark 
the poles towards which will tend the cinema thereafter: the bones of 
the art and its spirit—the statement and the experiment. 

In France, the names of Ferdinand Zecca, of Pathé Fréres, are as- 
sociated with the first. After the death of the trivial novelty, there 
remains the trivial entertainment, a mere shift of areas on the same 
surface. The dime novel—or the novel pure and simple—was trans- 
lated into elementary visual terms that demanded the crediting of 
only the most obvious sort of reality. And, occasionally, an interest- 
ing quirk suddenly revealed that the reality too easily granted was in 
fact non-existent: the slapstick gag reduced the man on the screen 
to the illusion of a man. 

But the limitless worlds of the new medium fired the imagination 
of a group hungry for all things modern. Aragon, Soupault, Eluard, 
Breton, Jacob, Apollinaire, Picasso became interested in films 
(though none of these was ever a cinematographic technician in any 
true sense of the word) because the cinema’s devices appeared able to 
extend visions already theirs. Dada as an “entreprise de démolition” 
and Surrealism, in its quest for shock and subjective areas, both found 
a ready tool in the machine whose product was an illusion infinitely 
malleable. Though the tool never proved quite as flexible as its enthu- 
siasts had envisioned it, these spectators formed the core of a new 
audience, one that would bring its own meaningful contribution to a 
more pregnant suggestion. In Paris-Midi, Louis Delluc could start a 
new literary genre: cinematographic criticism. Eventually there would 
be a public to sustain the Ciné-clubs that Delluc was to pioneer. 
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Delluc’s own impulse and the cultural climate that surrounded him 
at the time launched Impressionism in the French motion picture. It 
is therefore surprising to find evidences of German influence, such as 
Marcel L’Herbier’s cubist Don Juan et Faust, to be more meaning- 
fully artistic than are the illustrations of Delluc himself. His Fiévre or 
La Féte espagnole seek their poetry, as had already the romantic crea- 
tions of Abel Gance, in the physical representation of an exotic cli- 
mate intended to encourage perception of its human message. Because 
the limited effects of such exoticism tended towards sensationalism 
somewhat in the fashion of Dada and Surrealist films, this path did 
not lead the cinema into revelations of any great moment. More pow- 
erful were the Swedish films which appealed by a natural scenery at 
once more familiar and more essential. German Impressionism, 
though steeped in metaphysical mystery to the point of creating a lot 
of merely grotesque and gloomy caricatures, allowed the spectator oc- 
casional re-creation of his own in moments when the film developed 
an abstract image. 

In France, L’Herbier’s Don Juan et Faust with its cubist figures 
may have forsaken the spectator, but this error contained hints of 
salvation for it relied on optic resources peculiar to the camera 
rather than on any intellectual statement which the camera might at- 
tempt. L’Herbier’s introduction of the soft focus in a picture interest- 
ingly called Phantasmes, visions through a drunkard’s eyes—or 
through a painter’s in Eldorado—are instances of the medium cor- 
rectly availing itself of a suggestive power uniquely its own. Similarly, 
the fascination of machines in motion provided apt cinematographic 
poetry; parts of Abel Gance’s La Roue are redeemed by the sym- 
phonic analysis of a locomotive engine in action. 

On the whole, however, Impressionism reverted primarily to sug- 
gestions of atmosphere dependent upon the factual interpretation of 
sensational surfaces, lurid or exotic “local color.” The inner depth to 
be inferred therefrom suffered because of this restrictive focus. It was 
the Dadaists’ film without a subject that came closest to satisfying the 
requisites of genuine cinematographic art, whatever their anarchistic 
object may have been originally. Man Ray, a skilled technician, be- 
came their most able representative. In 1923, he made a picture iron- 
ically entitled Retour a la raison, an animation of the multi-faceted 
abstract photographs for which he was already known. But other ex- 
periments, such as those of Picabia and the young René Clair, were 
closer to a Dada ideal than to pre-determined artistry. A nearly exclu- 
sive desire to surprise (in Entr’acte, the ballerina’s face sprouts a 
heavy beard) limits the area and the depth of the allusion. Fernand 
Léger’s and Dudley Murphy’s Ballet mécanique violated artistic unity 
in the same way by allowing the untutored human presence to mar 
the disciplined choreography of abstract shapes. In Germany, the 
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movement was to strive for a more legitimate artistry as “abstract 
film” and “pure animation,” with Moholy Nagy and Piet Mondrian 
among its theorists. 

Some of the need to shock that limited lesser Dada experiments 
was apparent in the subsequent experiments of the Surrealists. Psy- 
choanatytical material such as that in La Coquille et le clergyman 
merely transferred the usual representation of accepted symbols and 
their intellectual content to the level of a more specialized public. 
But Un Chien andalou, on which Luis Bufuel worked with Salvador 
Dali, shared the weakness of the latter’s painting: use of violently 
shocking dissonances—an ants’ nest springing from a clenched fist 
or a woman’s eye being slashed by a razor—make of the motion pic- 
ture a specialized and somewhat tedious stimulus. Deliberate absurd- 
ity is as confining as deliberate imitation: both proceed along paths 
too narrow to allow either the spectator’s necessary freedom or 
their own. Artistic achievement presupposes the fundamental cohe- 
sion of an original concept, one that cannot brook accident or hap- 
hazard pattern. The sole end of shocking a spectator can never 
achieve an artistic summation, nor can it hope to sound great depth 
in its object. 

Shortly after Bunuel’s Chien andalou, Cocteau tried his hand with 
Le Sang d'un poete, giving plastic fluency to his vision of ambiguous 
statues, opium dreams and hermaphroditic games. Although limited 
to specific conceits of the author, the film remains his best, and the 
accusation of suicide that Cocteau subsequently hurled at Bufiuel must 
have echoed about him in the restriction of his own later films. The 
author who had understand so well the difference between “poetry of 
the theater” and “poetry in the theater” curiously failed to understand 
that the genius of the cinema is its ability to create visually rather 
than in literary terms. 


PROGRESS AND DECADENCE 


Alongside Cocteau‘s limited achievements and a great number of 
coeval failures, Man Ray’s renditions of Desnos’ poetic Etoile de mer 
and Emak Bakia make of him the most successful of the experiment- 
ers in this group. But these pictures heralded already the coming dusk. 
A first step in the perfection of the motion picture camera had made 
possible Jean Painlevé’s marvelous descent into the fairy world of a 
rain drop; further perfections turned the allusion into literal docu- 
mentary subjects. Painlevé’s experience is symptomatic: the tempta- 
tion of facts ultimately stifled the fanciful world of experiment. 
Henceforth, experimenters were never to relinquish completely the 
security of literalness. 
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The coming of sound restricted expression still further by enfore- 
ing the strict meaning of the image, just as earlier, the subtitle 
had by-passed poetry in favor of explicitness. In Germany, Walter 
Ruttmann and Fischinger experimented with abstract suggestion, co- 
ordinating non-representational or pictorial sequences with music. In 
France, Grémillon and Kirsanov attempted the same. But in the 
main, the film now possessed too many attributes of the factual state- 
ment: in order to become experiment once again, it would need to 
relinquish too much of its sophistication. Paradoxically, the experi- 
mental film could exist only when tinged with archaism. 

The pre-war French film attained a balance half-way between po- 
etry and statement in certain works that encouraged the spectator’s 
assimilation through a sufficiently free suggestion, one that sought to 
impart something that the mere image could not render by itself. Best 
remembered are Jacques Feyder who, after Crainquebille, filmed La 
Kermesse héroique and Le Grand Jeu; Julien Duvivier’s Poil de Ca- 
rotte and Le Belle Equipe; Jean Benoit Lévy’s La Maternelle; Jean 
Renoir’s La Grande Illusion; René Clair’s A nous la liberté and Qua- 
torze Juillet, etc; Marcel Pagnol’s La Femme du boulanger, etc. Lit- 
erature was filmed with a measure of success in Malraux’s Espoir and 
Cocteau’s Les Parents terribles, but the author had to adopt his state- 
ment to the new genre to achieve even such relatively modest success. 

The French were forced into abstractions, comic and serious (Gou- 
pil mains rouges, La Nuit fantastique), when the war prohibited lit- 
eralness of statement, but such departures are no longer customary. 
Though the French cinema has not yet attained the proportions of its 
American counterpart, it can no longer forebear delineating a pre- 
scriptive reality with emphasis sufficient to confuse even enlightened 
critics: Les Temps Modernes’ review of Le Diable au corps regretted 
that “perfect adaptation is perhaps a myth,” voiding the word “adap- 
tation” of its cinematographic marrow by dismissing the film itself as 
“excellent” in a parenthetical sentence. 

Yet France is still able to exert a certain control over her monster: 
the 35 mm. screen, black and white film that relies more on com- 
position than representation, ancillary sound, are subdued spokesmen 
of but a basic datum: the enlightened spectator may yet at times find 
a precious springboard upon such halfway ground. Although Le Blé 
en herbe elicited from F. Nourissier an article called “Romans filmés, 
romans trahis” (La Nouvelle N.R.F., April 1, 1954), the same film 
made Michel Braspart assert that the emotion engendered within the 
subject should be the part analyzed, not that which derives from an 
arbitrary comparison of the means of its achievement (La Table 
Ronde, March 1954). However, it is Braspart who thinks of the film 
Le Diable au corps as of Radiguet returning once again after a world 
war to tear into conformable sentiments still intact a generation later, 
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while it is Nourissier this time who looks back on the picture seven 
years after its first showing (La Nouvelle N.R.F., October 1, 1953) 
to find it unchanged, while the powerful documentary film, Open City, 
has faded over the same period for lack of participant people: the 
spectator forgets transitory situations no matter how vividly topical 
they might have been at one time. It is of Micheline Presle’s “human” 
face that Nourissier has a haunting memory. His testimonial is valid: 
when Claude Mauriac nostalgically quotes from Colette to assert that 
“upon the screen of my memory, ‘the wind blows’ indeed ‘from atop 
the earth, it smells’ in earnest ‘of stubble in the field, of the stable, 
of crushed mint herbs’” (Le Figaro Littéraire, January 30, 1954), 
he is not indicting the film version of Le Blé en herbe since the book 
is as bereft of odor in its pages as is the screen and the screen of his 
memory is his to make from book or picture alike. 

The essentiality of a human presence that will allow evocation is 
thus variously acknowledged, but generally by implication only. For 
Denis Marion (La Nouvelle N.R.F., June 1, 1953) the lengthy in- 
troduction to the central action in Le Salaire de la peur is necessary 
so that intimate ties may be established between the spectator and 
figments that will have to assume human shape: “the simple reflex 
anxiety felt by the circus spectator viewing an act performed without 
a net is deepened and drawn out through more acute concern in the 
one who knows the acrobat.” Michel Braspart (La Table Ronde, July 
1952) finds Jeux interdits nearly “unbearable” because of its sim- 
plicity: little has been allowed to interfere with the rudimentary hu- 
man statement which the spectator can enlarge to the fullest extent 
of his personal sensitivity. To this remark should be likened—not 
contrasted—the same critic’s complaint about Les Mains sales (La 
Table Ronde, October 1951): the play has been too faithfully filmed, 
the camera has “invented” nothing. The mere imitation of a techni- 
que has produced an unwieldy and alien machine while the cinemat- 
ographic essence has evaporated. 

The French have nearly clear title to another cinematographic vice 
which, though it slights the essential requirements of the motion pic- 
ture, is sufficiently charming to earn indulgence. Witty, incisive dia- 
logue by writers like Charles Spaak, or yet again by a felicitous bou- 
levard author, contrives a film wherein the image is fairly secondary: 
Adorables Créatures should be heard, not seen. Such a picture con- 
trasts sharply with the creations of Jacques Tati for whom the Chap- 
lin influence suggests a wholly visual pantomime instead of words. 

The talkative French film will seldom satisfy the criteria of art— 
but it will seldom fail to satisfy. The real danger to the motion pic- 
ture, in France as elsewhere, derives from its pandering propensities, 
its commercial flair that has already so greatly paralyzed what was 
once a promise of limitless expression. Nourissier (La Nouvelle 
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N.R.F., October 1, 1953) sees the present cinema as a cult debased. 
If the term retains any meaning at all, it suggests that the hypnosis of 
a ritual has yielded to that of hollow revelry. In “La Régle et l’ex- 
ception” (La Table Ronde, March 1952), Braspart likewise deplores 
a situation that affords little hope for the emancipated cinema. 

If it is the spectator who shapes the form of cinematographic art 
so consistently as to direct its growth and stifle expression at variance 
with his, is he not actually creating a new folk art? It would appear 
not, because he exerts his influence by proxy: the form of this art per- 
mits only indirect response to the subtle changes constantly modify- 
ing the spectator. He is shaped by the medium at least as much as 
he himself shapes it. Indeed, over a period of time, motion pictures 
have evolved a stylization similar to the conventions of archaic art 
in Egypt or Greece. Hollywood codes developed highly formal pat- 
terns in the many years during which they legislated the shape, posi- 
tion and quantity of blood trickles, determined the cinematographic 
equivalents of blows and kisses, or analyzed the anatomy of actors 
with surgical precision. When Henri Troyat complained in La Case 
de l’oncle Sam that his very titillation was ever restricted within iden- 
tical bounds by Hollywood censors, he was in effect pointing to an 
aspect of a highly codified art in which the sexual hint is delimited 
as severely as in a ritual dance. 

If the American screen failed to attain a truly heraldic stature 
through such stylization, it is because it aimed at little more than a 
clear rendition of surfaces and because this pursuit has become a 
concern so pressing as to break down even the stylization earlier 
achieved. The better motion pictures of the past in which a paucity 
of means has allowed a free statement, evoke suggestions that are as 
ample today. These they are even able to extend at times by turning 
obsolete modes into enduring and non-contingent symbols. 

The American machine finds it difficult to turn back. In recent 
years, the French sometimes achieved the illusion of such a return. 
Braspart writes of Crin blanc: “Here once again is cinema in its in- 
fancy: everything is possible” (La Table Ronde, July 1953). He is 
able to draw a meaningful paradox by indicating how the cartoon 
La Bergére et le ramoneur too noticeably attempts surface realism. 
The Bergére “makes faces like those grown-ups who imitate children.” 
It is the semi-documentary Crin blanc that becomes, by contrast, the 
genuine “dessin animé.” Its bareness claims from the beholder the 
broadest affect that might be awakened at the sight of a horse, a small 
boy or a Rhone landscape: the fragrance, the horizons, the particular 
dream will be the spectator’s—not the motion picture’s. Thereafter, 
the camera seeks only the beauty pertinent to the graphic art: that 
dependent on the lens and the cutting room. The same might be said 
of films like the wholly factual Farrebique, the semi-documentary La 
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Bataille du rail, or the fanciful Goupil mains rouges in which the 
method is little constrained by the demands of the story. 

The former are instances of the best the medium can achieve in 
its present state of growth. Beyond this point, the film can return no 
longer. In fact, the dynamics of progress work against even such 
limited and fruitful retrogression. Martine Carol, whose thorough 
presentation was not considered adequate in black and white, may 
indeed be showing the direction of the French films. Le Retour de 
Caroline chérie was achieved with the aid of color. It is expected that 
Miss Carol’s charms now await an oversized screen and, so tenacious 
is the craving for the materialization of shapes, relief projection as well. 
When all of this has been attained, the French spectator will still be 
confronted with a figment as illusory, but he will have lost whatever 
more valid illusions the cinema might yet have offered him. 
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Cinema and Poetry 


Because of its ruinous and impossible costs and the necessity 
of immediate huge returns, the cinematograph cannot fulfill 
its essential function: to serve as the supreme weapon of the 
poet.—Jean Cocteau 


For all the “Festivals” and “Oscars” that are administered as so 
many shots in the arm for an art—the talking and sonorous film— 
that is bent on digging its own grave, and despite the save-our-souls 
appeal rocketed up by Cinerama, 3D and every other gadget, the 
cliques of professional film people and the general public alike are 
haunted by a curious nostalgia for the silent film. “Where are the 
films of yesteryear?” they lament. “What has gone rotten in the king- 
dom of the image? To what living waters have we lost the way?” The 
success of Chaplin’s City Lights and Eisenstein’s Potemkin as new 
releases, and the continued devotion of the Cineclubs to the old 
silent masterpieces, provide concrete proof of this tendency. What 
would happen, one wonders, if some commercial exhibitor risked 
showing, not the current talkies, but Griffith’s Birth of a Nation, 
Wiene’s Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Stroheim’s Greed, Gance’s Napo- 
leon, Pudovkin’s Tempest over Asia? 

For the talking film stands arraigned. Every attempt at evasion— 
panoramic movies, stereophonic movies, olfactory and titillatory 
movies—is rendered nugatory by some public beating of the breast, 
by a spontaneous and unvarnished mea culpa that many a politico 
might envy. 

It is easy to put one’s finger on the plague spot: no ransacking of 
world literature and world drama and make up for the cinema’s 
shameful barrenness of poetic inspiration. 

The following remarks would restate certain forgotten basic truths. 
Via a somewhat abstract — my apologies! — psychological analysis, 
they will try to light up from within the central problem of film art 
and its conditions, ends and means. Above all else they will pro- 
claim that cinema, essentially, is magic—is poetry. Other paths lead 
to the abyss. 


I 


When one sets out to analyze the strange fascination that the picture 
in motion exercises on the public everywhere, it soon becomes evi- 
dent that the problems met with are encountered in no other form of 
expression or, at least, not in so acute a form. The cinema, with its 
suggestive power, appears to provide a new kind of magic. Actually, 
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the cinematic spell does take effect in much the same way as the 
magic of primitive peoples. Its aim would seem to be different 
(though even here one might disagree), and the magical hocus-pocus 
seems comfortably exorcized by the technical aspect. Yet it can be 
shown, I believe, that the spell-binding qualities of the film are akin 
to the incantations that provoke catharsis, mental purification or 
euphoria—either hallucination or bewitchment—and we shall go on 
to see what conclusions may be drawn, in the interests of an esthetic 
of the cinema. But all these properties are hidden from view by our 
excessive familiarity with the movies, which makes them seem de- 
ceptively simple, everyday occurrences. 

This mistake is compounded, of course, by the widespread failure 
to regard the cinema as anything but a triviality, its sorcery as any 
more than the magic of fair-ground or cotillion. It is classed with 
the kaleidoscope and similar gewgaws. 

But those who see only the shadow-play of soubrette and adven- 
turer, of comic and seducer, have overlooked something. They for- 
get the role of the film in school and military establishment, in factory 
and workshop. What of the lenses employed by Jean Painlevé in his 
Institut de Cinéma Scientifique, and by Dr. Commandon in his Labo- 
ratoire de Microcinématographie? What about the films of real war, 
and cameras hurtled into the stratosphere aboard V2’s, and the prop- 
aganda films of the demonic Dr. Goebbels? What, even, of Charlie 
Chaplin’s frightful human distress—which his gags do not hide? 
White magic or pink, perhaps, but observe that blackish glint. Magic, 
too, is an explosive. 

The whole world is enthralled by this film magic. Just consider the 
spectators, lulled in the enveloping shadows. This fat fellow is not 
asleep, sunk in the cockle-shell of his seat, nor this woman, lying 
waterlogged in a kind of ecstasy. Some antenna rises above the sur- 
face, they are in part conscious of the miracle unfolding before their 
eyes. No, they are not asleep, nor are their millions of fellows 
throughout the world who, at the same hour, in these dark caverns, 
slip down unbodied to the realm of the shades. Somnambulant mil- 
lions, anonymous Orpheuses, whose hordes surge onward through 
the mirror! 

When you see them later as they emerge, half choked and still 
shaky from their orgy, sullen and astonished, could you say whether 
they are returning from a heaven or a hell?* As a result, some worthy 


*“I do not believe any other spectacle exists that can exert such a sway over 
the unconscious of anyone at all. As they leave the theater, people seem to 
be under the influence of a shock whose cause they make no attempt to dis- 
cover. The effect is nonetheless there. Some halt at the edge of the sidewalk 
to “recover,” before they venture to cross the street. It is at this level that 
the cinema is a great art, of greater efficacy than literature or painting which 
must both rely on foreordained connoisseurs.”—Pierre Mac Orlan, preface to 
Pierre Duvillars, Cinéma Mythologie du XX® siécle, Paris, 1950. 
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folk have sought more significant reasons than vulgarity or childish- 
ness to explain the discredit in which this diversion has been held, 
The condemnation expressed by moralist, intellectual or humanist 
has deeper roots—though their line of argument remains quite su- 
perficial. What lies behind this entertainment that makes it so po- 
tently subversive? 

Beyond a doubt, the film is a radically new instrument. It eludes 
the domination of mind, judgment and taste, it breaches every intel- 
lectual and moral bastion. It threatens the whole network of con- 
ventions and inhibitions that girds a man about and enables him to 
pose as hero, sage or saint. It can undermine the mythologies (social, 
ethical and other) by which we proudly set ourselves apart from the 
beast. Through its mysterious, devastating power, the cinema with 
unabashed effrontery proceeds to free and to glorify instinctual life 
and those momentary impulses that civilization, with great difficulty, 
has tried to restrain. 

The ordinary man realizes this. For here he finds his deliverance 
from every ironclad “thou shalt not.” During this witches’ sabbath 
there stirs in him, beneath the unceasing caress of these images, a 
sleeping beauty. Before him shines the promise of a total release 
from serfdom, of a blessed anarchy. Light is thrown on aspects of 
his being that had lain in shadow. A heady liquor bathes his color- 
less existence with all the iridiscence of fable. His dreams stretch 
out wide upon the screen, and he drinks at their very source. Pathetic, 
infantile dreams, no doubt, with their rudimentary lyricism, their 
sometimes ferocious brutality, and the naive eroticism and ingenuous 
sentimentality that so repel the fastidious. But why revrove these 
ardors, whose very crudeness shows in what neglect they have lan- 
guished. The crowd has just reached the age of its first communion, 
it has yet to confess its childish sins. Heretofore it could dream and 
imagine only vicariously. Since the advent of the cinema it can order 
its pleasures, bypassing the oversophisticated fraternity of mysta- 
gogues (writers, musicians and the like) who bask in official ap- 
proval. For the first time the crowd beholds a mysterious life 
breathed into its passions, longings and utopias.” 

Strange, that fifty years of our so “knowledgeable” age should not 
have laid bare the secrets of this life. So the University of Paris set 
out to study the science of filmology—after Cohen-Séat’s important 
book had given rise to an institute, a review and a whole series of in- 
vestigations.* This is almost too much, for science does not always 
respect the living integrity of art. A kindly familiarity would serve 
the purpose better than cool cognition. 


*“Among magic acts we include every instantaneous and effortless realization 
of a desire, such as metamorphosis.”—Robert Dessoille. 

* Gilbert Cohen-Séat, Essai sur les principes d’une philosophie du cinéma: No- 
tions fondamentales de filmologie, Paris, 1946. 
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Even more curiously, no study of the non-moving image had pre- 
ceded these researches. Only an occasional pedagogue, a few sur- 
realist poets and some theorists of advertising and the magazine il- 
lustration had tried to explain the fascination exercised by photo- 
graphs “that eternalize a presence, immense effigies that send a people 
to its knees, book illustrations that open wide the doors of a child’s 
room.” (J. V. Manuel, La Main a la plume) Consider the delight or 
horror aroused by certain engravings; the taboos that have so often 
surrounded the representation of the human face; the rites of certain 
political “religions” of our day, and the monster effigies borne along 
the streets to the site of the mass meeting. Think of Man Ray’s as- 
tounding photographs or of those shots in Bufiuel’s films which, once 
seen, can never again be expelled from memory. 

And when movement—which is life—adds its seductive power to 
the might of the image? When the image both lives and speaks? It 
copies reality, but is more gripping and more intensely meaningful 
than everyday reality. The cinema image, in our credulous souls, 
comes to replace the world image. Netted by the prisms of this 


strange machine, the universe itself seems to be present, and to burst 
with life. 


II 


Psychologists and theorists have delved deep into the cinema’s pow- 
ers of representation, and their nature. The image, visual or auditive, 
derives its elements from perceived reality or, with equal plausibility, 
reconstructs them artificially. The primary appeal is to the senses 
and imagination. No intellectual process is involved in grasping the 
cinema’s picture language. Reaching far beyond the restricted field 
of clear awareness, it penetrates directly into the domain of our 
psychic life, where cavort our instincts, dreams and imaginings. 
Whereas the language of words requires the functioning of our intel- 
lectual, abstractive faculties. 

There are several layers of significance in the image. They merge, 
and mask each other. According to psychologists the word can mean 
(1) the sensory image, or direct perception of external objects; (2) 
the mental image, product of the imagination, of dream or delirium, 
or (for example in revollection) the subjective representation of what 
is external, apart from any sensory data. In the realm of artistic 
activity there are two further acceptations. The word can denote 
(3) the faithful or transposed material reproduction of objects in the 
external or internal world, by the visual arts and by the moving cine- 
matic image; and (4) the symbol (allegory, metaphor, literary im- 
age) through which the writer creates an equivalent, or finds hidden 
correspondences, between the perceived world and that of the im- 
agination. The cinematic image is especially rich in these possibilities. 
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The same word, consequently, reflects a whole range of notions 
that correspond, some to conscious mental activities, others to the 
processes of unconscious psychic life. All artistic activity reveals a 
quite similar confusion, except that here it is deliberately sought. 
The creative artist tries to bring about a synthesis of external and 
internal worlds: in him, what he perceives and what he feels blend 
into one. In order to project them outside himself he has recourse 
to a type of vision that is objective and subjective. This new reality, 
in which the physical and mental object fuse, is the work of art. It 
is this merging of perceived with imagined realities that gives rise 
to the emotions we associate with the esthetic object. 

While working on a film, the movie maker with any artistic con- 
science has precisely the same goal. And, fortunately for him, the 
technical and artistic means available are eminently suited to arouse 
in the spectator this confusion and identification of images. 

At first blush it would appear that we have to do with a purely 
mechanical reproduction of reality. Yet these technical and artistic 
devices, combined with the special conditions of film-viewing, so 
enhance the image that it acquires an impact and evocative power 
that the real image cannot match. Thus the cinema is without rival 
in its ability to stimulate the confusions, unintentional and deliberate, 
that explain its fascination for the spectator. 

An image is an object of a kind, and every object affects the senses. 
The physical image evokes a mental image in the unconscious, and 
then, in consciousness, a sensory image. This enables us to distin- 
guish what we really perceive from figments of the imagination. At 
least, this is the normal course in the normal subject, when the object 
is emotionally indifferent and consciousness itself neutral. 

If, for any reason (some dramatic, erotic or cruel scene, to which 
the spectator reacts passionately), the object arouses powerful emo- 
tions, and if furthermore the subject is especially receptive, as in the 
cinema, events take a different course. The emotional consciousness 
gains the upper hand, and reason is clouded. The sensory image that 
should normally be formed puts in a delayed appearance and is, so 
to speak, not at hand to interpret the film. 


Il 


Primitive man, with his instinctive belief in universal animism, makes 
no clear distinction between the world and himself. (We use the term 
“primitive” not pejoratively, but to indicate the predominance of in- 
tuitive thinking over logic.) The child. too, reaches a certain age 
before he learns to separate self and milieu. With both of them the 
interior psychic world and external, material things are fused. This 
outside world also has its personality, and they may let themselves 
be so “absorbed” by things as to identify themselves with the object. 
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Similarly, they confuse fantasy and the real, regarding everything 
that arises in their minds as sensory images that come to them from 
the outside. 

Above all for the child, in his earliest years, this confusion knows 
no bounds. In particular, every emotionally charged image from an 
external source tends to be equated with the reality it represents. Such 
images breach the fragile network of the dawning reason and take 
firm root in the unconscious. 

Of the dreamer, as with the subject who has been hypnotized or 
exposed to powerful suggestions, much the same holds true. Dream 
delirium is taken to be tangible reality, the dreamer is the sport of 
his images and has no criterion by which to judge them. Under the 
power of suggestion, the subject no longer distinguishes between his 
own personality and the practitioner’s. He does not act, he “is acted.” 
As with the dreamer, his critical faculties are lulled, only the sug- 
gested world exists for him, and he blindly obeys the orders given him. 

We maintain that the cinema functions in much the same way. Its 
spell begins when the moving image, perceived as the representation 
of external reality, tends to merge with the object it represents, or 
with its own doubles (that is to say, with the sensory image or men- 
tal image). Hardly anywhere else but in the movie theater does a 
normal adult allow himself to be thus metamorphosed into a waking 
dreamer, a grown-up child. 

Every technical device is pressed into service. From the earliest 
years the ambition of the professionals was to present a copy in- 
distinguishable from the original. Successive inventions (talkies, color, 
stereoscopy, cinerama) all brought nearer the goal of a perfect fac- 
simile of reality. And the bulk of spectators, in the fair booths of 
1900 as in today’s air-conditioned emporia, make no other demand 
and declare, with naive pleasure, “It was like being there!” 

Artistry begins, in the artist’s eyes, when art ceases to imitate 
nature as something external and either transfigures, in harmony with 
an individual vision, or invents, using new forms born of the creative 
imagination. The art work, one might say, acquires life at the ex- 
pense of its model—and of the artist also. No longer a simple re- 
production, and gaining a new emotional value that enhances its 
meaning, it becomes an object of a new kind. The picture or statue, 
consequently, has become a reality in itself. 

This projection of the subject into the object, and their planned 
confusion, give rise to the work of art. The artist eliminates the 
prism interposed between creature and nature by our chill reason, 
and so abolishes the relation—purely conventional, he holds—that 
the intellect has established. In their place he awakens once more 
the “state of communion” that for him is the only truth. And the 
spectator regains the primitive or childish magic vision of things, 
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they become for him immediately accessible. He has entered a state 
of grace in which to know and to enjoy are functions mysteriously 
intertwined. 

Every movie maker who claims to be an artist sets himself this 
goal. At his disposition are the means of representation elaborated 
by the other arts, which are synthesized by the cinema: visual beauty, 
dramatic conflict, harmony of rhythm and construction, speech, and 
music and sound effects. In addition, he has the cinema’s own ex- 
pressive devices that lend an unrivaled psychic efficacy to these vari- 
ous stimuli. 

Art and technique: in the fact that it is both lies the cinema’s 
originality. It succeeds, where many an art had vainly tried, in man- 
ufacturing images of such lifelikeness that they can, if not precisely 
take the place of the objects represented, at any event strike us with 
all the impact of reality. Only fifty years away from its beginnings, 
the cinema has already mastered speech, color and third dimension, 
the essentials of the sensory world. Now we can envisage a free 
projection in space, minus a screen, so that in a plasm of light the 
image will shape itself like a specter amid the spectators, indistin- 
guishable from them except by some agreed convention. 

Thus it comes about that technique, in the cinema, can function 
as art does, blending into one reality image, object and subject. And 
this is achieved by scientific means entirely controlled by reason! The 
adventure has disturbing vistas, for are not these engineers and tech- 
nicians tending to replace the poets and magi? Naively, no doubt, and 
in total unawareness of where their technical improvements will lead 
them, may they not soon conjure up, scientifically, the poetic or 
magic vision, in which outer and inner are one? 

It is at this uttermost limit—no mere fancy, for all its hallucinatory 
aspect—that the cinema’s powers stand clearly revealed. Conquer- 
ing one after the other all the properties of concrete reality, it ac- 
quires an authenticity and force of conviction that give birth—Jean 
Epstein has suggested—to a new universe. 

In a word, it is as though the spectator, confronted by a feigned 
image, entered both emotionally and through his physical senses into 
a world that is real yet imaginary. It has the absolute ambivalence of 
which poets have dreamed throughout the centuries. And it would 
seem that this amusement, silly and despicable as it usually is, is the 
ideal implement for creating magic and poetry, that it has taken 
over occultism’s role of keeping alive the source of true knowledge 
and true delight. 

The world it offers is a surreal world, satisfying the senses by its 
faithful reproduction of reality, and the imagination by its tangible 
creation of the new and marvelous, and holding the spectator spell- 
bound through its irresistible powers of suggestion and mental illu- 
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sion. As Gilbert-Séat has noted, this surrealism, since it precedes 
every concept and bypasses language, goes back to the primordial 
unity of all representation, as every human being once experienced 
it. In this surreal universe that so mightily fosters the collective 
dream, in this “superlife” of the cinema whose personages, settings 
and events exert a strange pull, who can fail to recognize the world 
of myth? 

Men obey their instincts and passions more often than they heed 
reason, they subsist above all on image and fantasy. Our most 
familiar ideals and ideas (order, justice, liberty, or life, death, the 
beyond) have all grown out of ancient myths in which belief out- 
weighed reason. This prelogical cast of mind is still with us, untamed 
by long centuries of rationalism, and to this irrational element the 
cinema addresses itself. It fertilizes in us mythology’s age-old pre- 
cipitations. “In primitive societies,” said Malinowski, “myth is never 
a tale that is told, it is a lived reality.” The same might be main- 
tained of “civilized” societies, in their reaction to the cinema. Here 
can be found almost the whole corpus of twentieth-century mythology, 
profoundly affecting the ritual of our mores and our moral code. 
“Without the cinema, the world would be empty,” said countless cor- 
respondents who took part in J. P. Mayer’s investigation into The 


Sociology of the Film. We have not in every respect progressed 


beyond our remote ancestors, as this passion for cinema and televi- 
sion makes plain.* 


IV 


“Any public spectacle, provided it be lively and captivating,” de- 
clared the eminent psychologist Henri Wallon, “seems to obliterate 
everything outside itself. There is forgetfulness of self and identifica- 
tion with it. Its details and reverses of fortune become our own sen- 
sibility, our life. The limits of self and non-self are effaced, as it were, 
the self has become an object.” The following experiment, carried 
out by the Russian director Vsevolod Pudovkin, establishes the fact 
of identification for the cinema. “We took,” he writes, “several close- 
ups of Ivan Moszhukin. He remained motionless and inexpressive. 
We then joined them to other film strips, in three different combina- 
tions. In the first, the close-up was followed at once by shot of a 


“One cannot exaggerate the part played by the visual image in the creation of 
myths and the spreading of political or religious ideologies—and recalls, in 
this connection, how medieval “mysteries” and “miracle plays” made Chris- 
tian dogma visible. This is a perfectly proper means of education, religious 
or other, provided it contributes to man’s emancipation, not his slavery. The 
dangers of the cinema have become even more acute, since we have entered 
a period of intensive “visualization,” whereas past centuries were primarily 
“auditive.” The former sticks to the concrete, the latter favors abstraction. 
The reader can ponder over the far-reaching consequences for himself. 
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plate of soup on a table. . . . In the next, Moszhukin’s face was fol- 
lowed by a shot of a coffin containing a woman’s corpse. In the third, 
a little girl was seen playing with a teddy bear. The results were 
surprising, when we showed the three sequences to an uninitiated 
audience. One and all were transported by the actor’s ‘art.’ They 
stressed the feeling of melancholy aroused by the neglected soup, 
were deeply touched by the grief he showed as he looked at the dead 
woman, and admired the happy little smile with which he watched 
the little girl at play. But we knew that in all three cases his face re- 
mained exactly the same.” 

It would appear, from this, that the image has no significance in 
itself and takes on that given it by the spectator in a specific context. 
But the dynamism of these sequences had been built in beforehand, 
and the film maker is well aware of how he can achieve the emotional 
effect desired. A famous instance occurs in the famous shooting-of- 
hostages sequences in Battle of the Rail, showing a little spider. Six 
men are lined up in front of a shed to be shot. The face of one of 
the railroad workers is shown, quite close to us. It is unforgettable. 
Then we see, on the wall, the close-up of a spider intent on its spider’s 
business: it climbs up with difficulty, lets go and slips back. Nothing 
tells us so, directly, but we realize that this is the last living creature 
to attract the dying man’s glance. 

Though meaningless when taken alone, this shot contributes essen- 
tially to the strength and metaphysical overtones of the scene. 

Pudovkin’s experiment reveals more than this. While it cannot be 
maintained that the spectator creates the film’s emotional content 
unaided, it is clear that, actively though unconsciously, he does his 
share. He projects his sensibility into the image, whose potential 
dynamism has already been assured by the film maker. Thus the 
public may be said to lend the images their final sense and relevance, 
to the extent that each spectator participates in the film’s imagined 
life. The cinema theater resembles those Spanish inns where the 
traveler is privileged to eat whatever he has brought along with him. 

A particularly acute analysis of this participation is due to the 
young Swedish theoretician and practitioner of the cinema Ingmar 
Holmstr6m (available in French in La Revue du Cinéma, No. 8, 
1947). The spectators fall into two groups, the objective and the 
subjective. We have not done likewise, for here we deal only with 
the cinema’s victims who, willingly or otherwise, succumb totally. 
“The subjective spectator,” writes Holmstrém, 


gets rid of the self as soon as he settles in his seat. His own 
being vanishes, his state of unawareness is such that he 
abandons it only if disturbed by another patron. . . . Having 
paid to lose his awareness, the new creature he has become 
hands itself over entirely to the film, and participates in it by 
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identification with the characters on the screen. During a love 
scene, he does not tranquilly listen to the words exchanged, he 
has become one with hero or heroine or both. He really feels 
the feelings and experiences the events narrated. The film 
has turned into a dream in which his self steps forward in 
various guises, he avidly drinks in their emotional states, their 
impressions and impulses. . . . His everyday reactions and his 
own temperament are set aside, and he sees the surroundings 
or considers the story through the eyes and mind of the char- 
acter with whom, for the nonce, he has identified himself.* 


The objective spectator, on the other hand, remains very much aware 
of himself, and sees everything through his own eyes. “He can ob- 
serve the action of the film character and at the same time appreciate 
the actor’s skill. At a moment of horror he can note the elegance 
of the dialogue or the ingenious direction, just as he can laugh 
throughout the most melodramatic episodes.” And Holmstrém goes 
on to say that no actual spectator fully embodies this theoretical ob- 
jective or subjective spectator.* 

Thus, if we accept Pudovkin’s experiment and Holmstrém’s an- 
alysis, the cinematographic image is the ideal vessel for the emotional 
potential of the public. Not merely passively moved by the image, 
the spectator takes the image as a base from which to participate in 
the creation of his own emotions. It would seem that, through some 
recoil mechanism, and with greater or lesser success, depending on 
individual sensibility and the efficacy of the film as an “echoing wall,” 
the spectator receives from the images the sum of emotions he origi- 
nally staked in them. He may even make a net profit. 

So in the last resort the cinema no longer resembles the humble 
Spanish inn, but takes on the grotesque aspect of a huge official car- 
nival for collective dreams and cut-rate emotions, of an enormous 


one-arm bandit so arranged that the gambler’s winnings depend on 
what he cares to stake. 


*The American critic Jules V. Schwerin has noted that this identification can 
extend also to the “anthropomorphosed” animals of the animated cartoons: 
mouse, duck, dog, squirrel, robin—even insect and plant. The spectators, he 
declares, having left their conventions and inhibitions outside, along with 
their umbrellas, shout with joy over some bloody combat between animals. 
Feelings of revulsion of guilt, which cruelty and violence could not fail to 
arouse elsewhere, do not even touch them. Thus the success of the cartoons 
is due to their providing an outlet for atavistic impulses that still survive in 
us. “A pretty thing, the kingdom of childhood in the twentieth century!” adds 
Schwerin, naively shocked. (Films in Review, No. 6) 


*Holmstrém also makes observations that serve to correct Schwerin’s. “Owing 

to the spectator’s subjective incarnation in the film,” he writes, “a screen 
murder seems just as natural as when the witch is killed in a fairy story.” 
Thus film morality has no point of contact with current social navel, It 
is rather a dream or fairy-story morality. “The hero may commit criminal 
acts, but the spectator will not be repelled, provided he does not identify 
positively with the victim.” 
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The actual effect produced on the person caught up in the film’s 
toils can be considerable. The moving image may arouse in him un- 
controllable psychological and even physical reflexes They are no 
less strong than the reaction of a child to a balancing act in the 
circus, or to the passenger who, from his seat beside the driver, anx- 
iously anticipates every possible emergency. For he may squirm 
about, hold his breath, or even make the helpless movements of a 
dreamer who imagines himself held fast or menaced. 

The effect may, furthermore, be lasting. An especially striking 
image leaves an indelible mark, and swims into consciousness from 
time to time. It may even give rise to periodic obsessions or endur- 
ing psychoses, in particularly impressionable persons. One recalls the 
impact on several generations of viewers of the eye cut by a razor in 
Un Chien andalou, the cut-off hands in All Quiet on the Western 
Front, and the effect of war documentaries. And memory, once these 
images have been registered, is powerless to shake them off. 

These, admittedly, are extreme examples, but most films utilize 
“shock images” in order to establish an impression that is at the 
same time sensory, emotional and psychological. An excellent in- 
stance is the opening sequence of Citizen Kane, a series of genuinely 
surrealist shots, disconnected and rationally meaningless, but which 
have the twin function of transporting the spectator from his familiar 
world into the particular atmosphere of the film, and of concentrating 
in symbolic form the theme that will be unfolded. In other cases, 
sound may provide the shock image. Thus in Brief Encounter the 
whistle of the night express unforgettably symbolizes the passion that 
lays waste the heroine’s life. 

So, unbeknownst to himself, the spectator’s attitudes and behavior 
will have undergone a slow change. His “instinctive behavior” will 
have been modified. Little wonder, if children exposed to a surfeit of 
gangster and horror films turn to cruel diversions and execute their 
own crimes, while adolescents, stuffed to the gills with film romance, 
import the same elements into their own threadbare existences. Every 
person who is subject to and not the master of his psychic mechanisms 
is the cinema’s predestined prey. And every day our modern world 
multiplies the numbers of such persons. 

Hence, too, the cinema’s efficacy for propaganda purposes. With 
no limit to the devastation it can wreak at a level where the critical 
faculties are not yet aroused, the cinema may justly be looked on as 
a preeminently subversive force. This has been demonstrated by the 
use made, in certain countries, of the propaganda film. The only 
“intellectual argument” required is a visible display, since seeing is 
believing, and the unwearying repetition of mental suggestions. Pro- 
vided only that their emotional impact is sufficiently powerful, these 
images engrave themselves on people’s minds, and no one, for all his 
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good sense or embattled reason, will entirely escape contamination.’ 

Add to these psychic virtualities of the cinema the public’s usual 
sheeplike docility, its capacity for inhibition and unconscious mimi- 
cry—making of it, in a captive state, a veritable medium into which 
these images pour their message—and one grasps what terrible harm 
can be wrought by propaganda films in the hands of men well named 
“pirates of the unconscious.” Or violators of the masses. 

Are we not all, as we face the screen, childlike primitives? Stripped 
of almost all our defenses, of knowledge and of conscience, to the 
engraving tool of the images we offer the virgin wax of an untouched 
soul, of a being whose existence we do not even suspect. Such is the 
film’s power to attract, to fascinate, and to impregnate the mind, 
that sufficient reflection must convince us of this: on the spiritual 
plane, the cinema is an invention every whit as important as, on the 
material plane, the freeing of nuclear energy. 


Vv 


The dreamer, nevertheless, offers a closer analogue than does the 
primitive or the child. “Man, the definitive dreamer,” wrote André 
Breton. But how much more so the viewer facing the screen! 

With its darkness and isolation, the auditorium fosters this com- 
parison of film and dream. A flux of images and sensations, strangely 
like a dream sequence, pours through the viewer. He enters upon 
another consciousness, entirely emotive, where his intellectual fac- 
ulties no longer act as selectors, reducers, filters and correctives, be- 
coming a simple porous membrane that soaks up the imaginative 
fluid unadulterated. 

The screen, the only source of light amid the shadows, and on 
which his eyes remain fixed for hours, finally sends the spectator into 
a kind of trance. His motionlessness borders on catalepsy. A close 
examination of his physical and mental condition would probably 
establish its resemblance to hypnosis,* or to the waking dream.*® And 
these external conditions merely reinforce the carefully calculated 


"“The cinema possesses so great an occult force that a film exerts its effect as 
ineluctably as the most obscure workings of instinct and, once this effect 
is reproduced mechanically, no deviation can be brought about.” 

—Emile Schaub-Koch 
*“It seems clear that a kind of hypnosis, combined with the darkness, some- 
how enables the spectator to escape the stimulus of certain “social schemata” 
that play a part even in our most intimate emotions. This is a state in which 
the self and its capacity of control may be weakened, so ‘abandoning the 
psychic factors to their own devices,’ and organic impulses to theirs. .. . 
Undeniably, more or less striking features of our emotional life are called into 
question on a new level, by the cinema.”—Gilbert Cohen-Séat, p. 28-29. 


*In certain scientifically directed experiments in the waking dream, “regression 
and catharsis set free feelings that find expression in images. In them we dis- 
cover all the myths and beliefs of humanity, without the subject’s actually 
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devices of the film itself, dramatic tension, lighting, angle of shot, 
rhythm of cutting, and so forth, whose aim is to cast a spell over the 
spectator. The whole intoxication of the cinema is due to the mo- 
mentary loss of awareness and partial derangement of mind and 
senses that are thus induced. “The white man’s opium,” Marcel 
L’Herbier has called it. 

The movie maker, practitioner of this black art, usually makes it 
a matter of honor to abstract himself from the operation. His art 
consists in hiding his artfulness, allowing the images to affect the 
spectator as though each one in the audience bade them appear on 
the screen, for his personal pleasure and out of his own depths. 

This is what the public wants. It goes to the movie house to dream, 
and so to escape the inhibitions and restrictions that individual weak- 
ness and pusillanimity dictate or the forces of public order impose.’ 
Here is the safety valve, the catharsis necessary to psychic hygiene 
or, on the contrary, the viscous erotic satisfactions akin to those ob- 
tained during sleep. 

“A film is not a dream that is told,” writes Jean Cocteau, “but one 
we all dream together by means of some sort of hypnosis, where the 
least mechanical flaw awakens the dreamer and makes him lose in- 
terest in a slumber no longer his.” Numerous, indeed, are the writers 
who have stressed this dream quality of the film, and perhaps none 
has more cogently expressed its nature and esthetic value than Jean 
Epstein. “The processes employed by the dream narrative,” he 
writes, in L’Jntelligence d’une machine, 


and which make possible its deep sincerity, have their ana- 
logue in cinematographic style. First of all there is a frequently 
used synecdoche in which a part stands for the whole, a detail 
of no significance in itself being enlarged and repeated so 
that it becomes the center and leitmotif of a whole scene, 
whether dreamed or cast on the screen. It may be a key or 
a ribbon or telephone, turned by screen or dream into a close- 
up laden with intense emotional force, with all the dramatic 
significance it had when first observed in waking life or at the 
outset of the film. 


accepting them as true, any more than does the viewer of a film. Scenarios 
are described akin to those by which Dante, in the Divine Comedy, liberated 
his thought and feelings. All the monsters of the Songs of Maldoror, or of 
Rimbaud’s Illuminations, pass through these dreams, sometimes to the great 
astonishment of the subject himself. . . . The waking dream does not become 
a work of art at one stroke, but all the elements . . . are there; it is inex- 
haustible in its fecundity, for it reveals to us a man’s entire emotional pos- 
sibilities, from the urge to murder up to the thirst for heroism and sainthood.” 
—Robert Desoille, “Le Réve éveillé et la filmologie,” Revue Internationale de 
Filmologie, No. 2. 


‘“The cinema can with impunity give free rein to the instincts, appetites and 
passions that must be restrained in normal existence.”—C. G. Jung 
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Furthermore and consequently, in the language of dream 
and of screen alike, these image-words undergo a transposi- 
tion of meaning, a symbolization. They have ceased to be 
key, ribbon and telephone, and might be translated as saying, 
respectively, “Have I the courage to go through with this?”— 
“But she loved me!”——“‘He must be out of danger now.” In 
actual fact, however, these signs are hieroglyphs that sum up 
a world of impressions lived, being lived and to be lived, and 
which no translation into words could faithfully convey. The 
enlarging and allegorization of the details, the enrichment and 
transposition of their meaning . . . are so many analogies 
between the language of dream and the cinema’s that we are 
led to see in the latter also an inherent ability to utter truths 
marked by extreme psychological exactitude, by their pro- 
found conformity with psychic life. Yet it is precisely this, 
perhaps, that arouses or strengthens the general distrust we 
find with regard to the philosophical import of the cinemato- 
graphic image. For the wholly introverted life of dream, al- 
though incomparably richer in sincerity and feeling, and thus 
in poetry, is considered dangerous, accursed and inferior to 
psychic life in a waking state, whereas this is but a crudely 
roughed-out, extraverted version of the former. 


Yet another resemblance between film and dream follows directly 
from the above: the correspondence of dream time and film time. 
As the film unwinds, the spectator loses all consciousness of chrono- 
logical intervals. He is swept into duration, time flows in beats, with 
sudden jumps and breaks, or accelerated, retarded and inverted, at 
any moment it can be interrupted or stood on its head—all of which 
does not hold for conventional time. The cinema can transform time 
with the greatest ease, since it banks on the effect of simultaneity its 
images give to Successive events. The film runs its course to a great 
extent in what the psychologists call “the psychic present,” with a 
contraction, dilution and freezing of time, just as in the dream. 
Scarcely has an image initiated a scene or movement, the spectator 
understands right away; and if the movie maker wants his time ma- 
chine to take us backwards, he unhesitatingly turns to such dream 
devices as fading and double exposure. 

Some people have wondered why a film might not imitate dream 
from beginning to end. Such attempts have actually been made. Dr. 
Thévenard’s Lueurs is a remarkable evocation of the obsessions af- 
fecting a psychopathological case. And the Swedish director Rune 
Hagberg has put together admirable sequences illustrating mental 
alienation. Many story-films have plunged, more or less successfully, 
into the realm of dream. Rarer, however, but all the more interesting, 
are those that try to create an atmosphere of dream or nightmare by 
deliberately employing the mental processes of the waking dream. 
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Among the most outstanding are James Cruze’s Jazz, Moszhukin 
and Baroncelli’s Glowing Brazier, L’Herbier and Chavance’s La Nuit 


fantastique, and Dead of Night, signed by Cavalcanti, Crichton, Dear- 
den and Hamer. 


VI 


At first glance, the film spectacle would seem to be little different 
from other forms of public entertainment, and to make the same basic 
appeal: play, depersonalization, projection, and hence actual specta- 
tor participation, physical, intellectual or emotional. 

These resemblances are, in part, deceptive. For the film, unlike 
the others (circus, theater, and so forth), provides but the copy of 
reality. Its images are enriched, however, by many psycho-sensory 
properties that render them more gripping than reality itself. We 
have already stressed the irrational character of the film message, 
and used the word “magic” to suggest the hold it has over the public. 
And to get behind the word, to understand the functioning of this 
lure, we have maintained that we must look to poetry. 

Poetry is a privileged state of lucidity, clairvoyance and sensitivity 
which clears the way for a vision of things that is generally denied to 
the mind and senses. It awakens in man faculties of invention and 
creativeness enabling him to glimpse or conceive new forms of reality. 
Customarily, by “poetry” is meant a certain kind of literary experi- 
ence, as if this were the sole access to poetic knowledge and activity. 
Yet the Greek verb from which the word is derived signifies “to 
make.” Any man who, by the irrational paths of the sensitivity and 
imagination, reaches that stage of discernment—situated far beyond 
intelligence and practical reason—in which, the infirmities of the 
senses and the penumbra of the intellect having been transcended, 
the essence of reality can be apprehended, that man is a poet. Poets, 
also, are the scientist, the inventor, the thinker, the statesman who 
conceives new realities and brings them down to earth. Poets are the 
contemplative, the sage, the “dilettante” who, although not an active 
creator, is capable of the same state of communion with essential 
reality, and who finds joy and satisfaction in the poetic function. 

This privileged experience of communion with the world, in the 
absence of grey abstraction, the cinema makes it available for every 
man. 


To sit in the dark and look. To look as though for the first 
time on the universe that comes toward you and opens for 
your contemplation. You see a woman appear. You see the 
pale white leaf of her face unfold until it fills the screen. 
Then, like the man and better than the man who takes her in 
his arms, you bend over this vast face and—by the sympa- 
thetic current traversing the flesh, no longer dependent on 
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reason but lighting it up—you trace the delicate filigree that 
is born on this mask, from the interplay within its substance 
of desire, anxiety and surrender. You detect the first spark 
that is the source of all, in this cradle of flesh. You hear the 
mute flesh speak, and at once comprehend it in your own 
flesh. That is what the cinema can offer, aided by a dose of 
naivete. Poetry does not come into the picture—or, if one 
will, everything is poetry. The stupidest film is laden with 
a crushing weight of magic. One needs only eyes to see.— 
Jacques Spitz, La Revue du Cinéma, 1931. 


And Jean Epstein, in Cinéma, has declared that the cinema is “the 
most real provider of the unreal, the mightiest provider of poetry.” 

Such texts throw much light on the problem of the cinema. We 
come to realize how this enormous undertaking has the vitality to 
attract, every day, millions of clients. Coarse and frivolous though 
it be, this process is an exercise of poetic “seership,” a profane sac- 
rament of communion with the world. And the screen, the unsullied 
surface across which phantoms glide, is the membrane that allows 
the circulation of two kinds of image in full poetic effervescence: 
those which the universe ceaselessly engenders, and those which 
pullulate in our own unconscious being. All over the world the 
crowds seek out these dark haunts where they may drink this heady 
elixir, this “water of life.” 

It is a vile concoction, often enough. Yet however one sought to 
sterilize the beverages purveyed, any harmless soda-fountain cinema 
would still satisfy the same thirsts. It would remain a poetic enter- 
prise, a scientifically blended mixture of real and imaginary, an or- 
ganized technique for that “overflowing of the dream into everyday 
life” with which Gérard de Nerval was familiar. He could obtain it 
only at the cost of his reason—today it is available for a trivial sum 
at any neighborhood theater. Under its tawdry wrappings, the cinema 
is the most extraordinary tool that men have ever invented. 


VII 


A new gamut of sensations—this is the cinema’s first contribution 
to poetry. It is fundamental. One day Griffith was asked what his 
aim was. “I am trying above all,” he answered, “to teach you to see.” 
Pudovkin, similarly, has written that the basic aim of the cinema is 
to teach men to see all things new, to abandon the commonplace 
world in which they live blindly, and to discover at last the meaning 
and beauty of the universe. Is not this poetry’s essential task, achieved 
through the use of language? Music has accustomed people to use 
their sense of hearing for other than strictly utilitarian ends: the 
cinema’s task, said Pudovkin, must be to wean us from routine seeing 
and make an esthetic organ of the eye also. 
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All arts bring about a metamorphosis in the objects they present, 
cleansing them of the crust of indifference deposited by the unseeing 
gaze and, by a kind of baptism, ushering them into a new world of 
esthetic sensitivity. The cinema does likewise. By unusual camera 
angles, ingenious lighting, careful framing, close-ups, optical or so- 
norous distortions, by cutting and the skillful use of music, the most 
familiar things are born again, when detached from their humble 
utilitarian role. “In the movies,” said the painter Gromaire, “a collar 
button becomes a radiant planet!” A kitchen faucet, a wrench, wash- 
ing on the line may similarly be transposed into shining poetic objects. 
How heartrendingly beautiful they can be! All the poetry of earth, 
air, fire, water, of clay and wood and metal. Beauty of glance, smile 
and gesture. The glory of flower, crystal and insect. 


Who can forget the magnificent prairies of the early westerns, 
those first heroic tales of the American cinema, when Rio Jim, Tom 
Mix and William S. Hart revealed the double intoxication of space 
and movement, the cinema’s specific realm? Who can forget the 
Swedish films, symphonies in images, which first let us apprehend the 
murmur of souls—or the Russian films of the great epoch, with har- 
vests gleaming in the sun and plowed fields stretching out under a 
clondy sky? The rails, pistons, crossings and cones of vapor that 
Abel Gance employed, in La Roue, to convey the lyricism of the 
machine and the sorrow of parting? Or the rigging and oily waters, 
the outlines of cargoes in the night, of lost girls and great-hearted 
sailors in Delluc’s Fiévres, Cavalcanti’s En Rade, or Sternberg’s film 
of the New York docks, long before Quai des Brumes and Dédée 
d’ Anvers? Who is not still enchanted by the early scientific films that 
projected us into the fairyland of galaxies and infusoria, or by the 
abstract films that created pure geometries in space? All of them 
“stirred in us something deeper than emotion itself.” The cinema re- 
vealed to us the world in all its beauty and coruscating poetry. 

Thus the cinema is a great deal more than a device for recording 
the real. It is a great deal more, also, than a strictly realist art unable 
to soar above the concrete and immediate. The cinema’s historians 
make plain that from the very beginning an awareness existed of its 
poetic function, of its powers of metamorphosis and creation, and 
that alongside the realist tradition a poetic tradition arose (Méliés, 
Sjéstrom, Murnau, Clair, Eisenstein, Flaherty, Cocteau, Disney, 
Welles and others). Just as in literary history the steady stream of 
novels and plays did not eliminate the tradition of verse writing. 

Like our natural languages, the language of the cinema can be 
used, then, to describe, analyze, reason or persuade. But its real 
nature enables it to touch, captivate and convert. Despite these re- 
semblances, however, between language and cinema, it is a mistake 
to try to construct a film as one would construct a novel or play. 
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Three out of four film makers have, indeed, done just this, for their 
whole ambition is to “tell a story,” and the simplest means appears 
to be a borrowing of the time-proved techniques of classical litera- 
ture and drama. But a close examination of the screen’s master- 
pieces shows that the technique of narration they employ borrows 
nothing from their literary counterparts. A much closer analogy can 
be found in poetic and musical composition. 

The first notion that occurs to one is to treat the animated image 
as a word written or spoken, since they both serve to communicate. 
Nevertheless, they are totally unlike in nature. The word is abstract, 
a conventional sign that we interpose between ourselves and reality. 
It acts as a kind of token money. Before men can make use of a 
language, they must first have learned the meanings assigned to 
words. And to do this, they need to acquire and develop the faculty 
of abstraction, which subjects everything to the clear light of con- 
sciousness. Nothing that lurks outside this light exists for it. 


The cinematographic image, on the other hand, is a direct emana- 
tion of reality, a physical representation that appeals to our senses. 
To be grasped, it needs no intervention of reason, no attempted 
deciphering. It takes much less effect on our intellectual than on our 
emotional consciousness, since it has direct access to a domain where 
reason and logic exert no mastery. Being a picture language, the 
cinema—such is our conclusion—is an irrational language. 

Behind the writer of play or novel lie thousands of years of experi- 
ence in the use of words. Every rule has been brought to the ultimate 
pitch of refinement. Even when he appeals to the sensivity rather than 
to the intellect, the prose written can estimate the force, range and 
efficacy of the terms he would use. The poet finds himself very dif- 
ferently situated, for he must use language in an unusual way. The 
truly great poet continually creates his own grammar and syntax. 
The words he employs have not their everyday utilitarian function, 
but are chosen for what might be called their magical efficacy. The 
very substance of the words is transmuted, their range enormously 
increased. In this seeming holocaust of words, the sacrifice of their 
abstract meaning is made in an attempt to express directly living 
reality, to become pure sensation. Just like the image. 

Thus the resemblance between the cinema image and the word 
in poetry is undeniable. Each of them speaks to instinct, and offers 
the intoxication of revelation, of true knowledge. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the succession of cinema images should be subject to 
the same requirements as the poetic word. Logic does not determine 
their sequence, but the irrational bond of association of ideas, emo- 
tions and rhythms. Nothing is analyzed, explained or proven. To 
show is enough. The images do not force us to think, but to feel. 
They engender, not ideas, but sensations. 
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Thus the film maker conscious of his art will proceed as does the 
poet, not the prose writer. Where the last-named seeks the greatest 
possible clarity, precision and intellectual efficacy, the film maker 
aims at the greatest emotional intensity and psychic resonance. In 
the work of film art, that is to say, in the organization of a narrative 
or drama in terms of images and sounds, he does not so much treat 
a subject as express a theme. Like the words of the poem, each of 
which is veritably a key word, every visible and audible element of 
the film is chosen for its power to suggest and arouse, and for the 
part it will play in the total orchestration. 

The spectator genuinely held spellbound by the magic of these 
sounds and images, and immersed in these metamorphoses of image 
and sensation, dream and faery, has entered the very realm of poetry. 
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The Newest Renoir 


It’s called Eléna et les Hommes. “All the characters in this film are 
fictitious,” naturally. But every schoolboy knows it is a gayly subtie 
variation upon General Boulanger’s escapade of 1889 (he peeved his 
supporters by failing to dispose of the Third Republic. Indeed, after 
an impressive wind-up he didn’t even throw a pitch). Let but the 
General borrow Jean Marais’ handsome features and fall in love 
with a young Polish noblewoman called Ingrid Bergman—it isn’t 
history, it’s fun. This political fiasco, inept to the point of burlesque, 
allows fantasy an unchecked rein (or, to reign unchecked). In a 
short interview that is first thrown on the screen, Renoir declares 
that his technical preoccupations have diminished, since his salad 
days. Now he seeks to provide an opportunity of personal expres- 
tion for his collaborators, camera man and actors. Or at least to 
make them think they have it. 

It’s faultlessly constructed, of course. Yet Eléna, subtitled a “mu- 
sical fantasy,” resembles above all a jazz ensemble where every 
participant elaborates on the theme, the group’s oneness and under- 
standing being born of the liberty of each individual. Among the 
members of the cast, Ingrid Bergman looks a lot happier as a paro- 
dist of Slav idealism, and proves a lot more convincing, than when 
she went scrambling up Stromboli. Jean Marais finds it fun to wear 
a moustache, to be weak, seductive, and a mite ridiculous. Mel Fer- 
rer—too bad his voice is dubbed—is decadent, elegantly and with 
brio, while the supporting players really go to town, from Jean Rich- 
ard as a warrior straight out of a Courteline comedy to Juliette 
Greco as a mysterious gypsy. Each of them, encouraged to delve 
deep provided he remains within the range of the part, transports his 
whole world with him. So we have whiffs of sentimental comedy, 
music hall, operetta, farce, satirical drama—fundamentally, this film 
is a masquerade where types from the most hostile literary horizons 
jostle one another. The whole is unified, however, by Renoir’s ironic 
sense and the swirling movement he creates: all these personages are 
caught up by one powerful twister. 

It’s in color. Ever since The River, Renoir has liked to play with 
it. A pity it did not arrive a little earlier for, with John Houston and 
a few Japanese directors, he is one of the few men able to handle it. 
In this instance he blends memories of his father’s palette with the 
naivetes of the “tuppence colored.” Which suits to a tee topic and 
epoch. 
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It’s “musical.” Though not as Hollywood is musical. Joseph Kos- 
ma’s jingles intersect the rumblings of the General’s drums. And 
the final notes are a plaintive ballad to night, sung by Juliette Greco, 
that projects into each other’s arms all the inhabitants of a little 
town, Jean Marais into Elina Labourdette’s, Ingrid Bergman into Mel 
Ferrer’s. If the picture must be conceived to mean something, this 
is what it stands for: the celebration of amorous diversion at the ex- 
pense of the political kind. It’s gay and tenderhearted, with burlesque 
touches. Interwoven much more subtly here, the counterpoint of plot 
and sub-plot that distinguished La Régle du jeu intrigues us anew. 
As in that 1939 production, and spiritually allied to Moliére, Ma- 
rivaux and René Clair, Jean Renoir keeps on the boil a main plot 
that remains touching or ironic, using broad farce in the secondary 
theme. 

Its satirical, too. The politicians are mauled a bit, and a certain 
military cast of mind takes it on the chevrons. But the exact satirical 
tone is a curious mixture that suceeds in being both straightforward 
or good-humored, and sophisticated. The aristocrats and the bour- 
geois uppercrust, though selfish or decadent, are nonetheless charm- 
ing: who wouldn’t turn dictator, for the smile and touch-of-Slavic 
accent so bewitching in Ingrid Bergman? And when the general and 
his braintrust take refuge in a “house,” to preface either their arrest 
or their march on the President’s palace, this interpenetration of two 
antithetical institutions (general, bordello) most justifiably stirs both 
the esprit gaulois and the readers of that satirical leftist weekly Le 
Canard Enchainé. But this house of ill-fame frames, also, some glit- 
teringly sardonic dialogues in which is hymned the power of love. 

Lastly, it’s “literary.” With its subtle intermingling of the genres, 
its adroit alternance between bluntness and allusiveness, its con- 
tiguity with History but also with fairyland, it seems to confirm 
Renoir’s latest trend. The seed lay buried in La Partie de campagne, 
no doubt, the shoot pierced the surface in French-Cancan: the flow- 
er’s a pink (period) that shimmers like shot silk but promises to re- 
main slightly acidulous, to vent a tender and critical nostalgia. 
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Film Facts and Figures 


Nothing stirs in the French film world without the express permission 
of the Centre National de la Cinématographie. It distributes largesse 
in the form of loans and subsidies. Even if capital should be available, 
only with the Centre’s approval can a French film company transfer 
scenario to celluloid. But consider these figures: in 1953 there were 
325 producers of full-length films in France, about 500 producers of 
shorts, and four news-reel companies. Yet, in the year ending 30 
September, 1953, just 70 full-length French films were manufactured. 
It is clear that the proverbial shoestring would have menaced many 
a company’s budget, and that many a “producer” must have been 
that grammatical monstrosity: a proper noun in the optative mood. 

To ensure a view or, at least, a show for French films on their 
native heath, exhibitors are obliged to run them for five weeks in 
every quarter. Another tempering of the wind to the shown lamb 
(on the aforementioned blasted heath) is the Franco-American 
agreement of 1948, which set an annual import quota of 121 Ameri- 
can films, with 65 from other countries. A portion of the American 
profits cannot be repatriated, must remain in France. Yet another 
fostering device is the application of receipts from the tax on films 
and spectacles to aid new production. The lamb becomes a pelican. 

One ingenious scheme has been much used that enables the bare- 
foot film magnate to cash in at the same time on the autarchic preju- 
dices of two governments. “Co-production,” paying careful attention 
to the niceties of administrative law, concocts films that enjoy the 
advantages of dual citizenship. In the same twelve-month period (to 
the end of September, 1953), 36 films qualified as either Franco- 
Italian or Italo-French. The trend has slackened, however, for cur- 
tently out of a much larger production only 17 are or will be co- 
produced. On the other hand, the net has been cast wider, and will 
spew forth six Franco-Italian and five Italo-French films, and one 
each of these: Franco-German, Franco-Argentine, Franco-Spanish, 
Hispano-French, Franco-Japanese, Franco-Mexican. It’s all terribly 
promiscuous—may hybridization prove as successful as with hens 
and corn. 

Here are a few bi-lingual if not co-productive ventures that you 
have already seen or may soon hope to see, the languages being 
French and English: Marie Antoinette, with Michéle Morgan and 
Richard Todd, Jean Renoir’s picture Eléna et les hommes (Ingrid 
Bergman, Mel Ferrer, Jean Marais), Lola Montez (also in German, 
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with Martine Carol, Peter Ustinov, Anton Walbrook), The Note- 
books of Major Thompson, also with Martine Carol, and Gina Lol- 
lobrigida and Anthony Quinn in Notre Dame de Paris. Julien Duvi- 
vier would like to make a film called Le Grand Amour, with Mar- 
lene Dietrich, Vivien Leigh, Danielle Darrieux, Silvana Mangano and 
Ingrid Bergman. Plus one unnamed male, to play an itinerant night- 
club pianist. 

The French film industry is indeed looking up. And cleaning up. 
Even dollars. The income derived from the U.S., in the first six 
months of this year, has risen to 230% as compared with the same 
period in 1955. Including the 17 co-productions, this year will wit- 
ness the completion of no fewer than 125 French films. 

The Centre National may justifiably claim much credit for this 
happy state. For it supervises two organizations that give France 
an unrivaled supply of film technicians. These are the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Cinématographiques and the Ecole Technique de 
Photographie et de Cinéma, known familiarly and respectively as 
IDHEC and ETPC. Another project involves the establishment of 
a “cinémathéque” to serve the schools, with some two hundred films 
on hand. 

Let us bow, finally, in the direction of the Cinémathéque Fran- 
caise. Prototype of all others, it was founded in a fairly remote past, 
as film history goes: 1936. (Front populaire, gréves sur le tas, no 
pasardn, Dos Passos, plut6t Hitler que Blum, non-intervention. ) 
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Books in French on the Cinema 


GENERAL STUDIES 


Maurice Bardéche et Robert Brasillach, Histoire du cinéma, 2 vols., 
André Martel, 1953* 
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Claude Mauriac, L’Amour du cinéma, Albin Michel, 1954 

André Falk, Spectacle permanent, Brussels, Jaric, 1955 








STUDIES OF THE FRENCH CINEMA 


Nicole Védrés, /mages du cinéma francais, Editions du Chéne, 1956 

Jacques B. Brunius, En marge du cinéma francais, Arcanes, 1954 

Pierre Leprohon, Cinquante Ans de cinéma francais: 1895-1945, 
Editions du Cerf, 1954 

Roger Régent, Cinéma de France: L’Ecole frangaise pendant l’occu- 
pation allemande, Bellefaye, 1948 

Henri Agel, J.-P. Barrot, André Bazin, J. Doniol-Valcroze, Denis 
Marion, Jean Quéval, J.-L. Tallenay, Sept Ans de cinéma fran- 
¢ais: 1945-1951, Editions du Cerf, 1953 


PERSONALITIES OF THE FRENCH CINEMA 


Maurice Bessy et Lo Duca, Louis Lumiére, inventeur, Prisma, 1948 

Georges Méliés, mage, Prisma, 1945 

Georges Charensol et Roger Régent, Un Maitre du cinéma: René 
Clair, La Table Ronde, 1952 

Jacques Bourgeois, René Clair, Geneva, Roulet, 1949 


Georges Charensol, René Clair et les Belles de nuit, Editions du 
Cerf, 1953 








* All books published in Paris, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Yale French Studies 


Bernard.-G. Landry, Marcel Carné, sa vie, ses films, Jacques Vau- 
train, 1952 

Jean Quéval, Marcel Carné, Editions du Cerf, 1952 

Pierre Dubourg, Dramaturgie de Jean Cocteau, Grasset, 1954 

Jean Cocteau, La Belle et la béte: Journal d’un film, J.-B. Janin, 
1946 

Frangois Chalais, H.-G. Clouzot, Jacques Vautrain, 1950 

Geneviéve Agel, Hulot parmi nous, Editions du Cerf, 1955 (on 
Jacques Tati) 

Paul Guth, Autour des dames du bois de Boulogne: Journal d’un 
film, Julliard, 1945 (on Robert Bresson) 


ESSAYS 


R.-M. Arland, Cinéma-Bouffe, Jacques Mélot, 1945 (on the early 
years ) 

Ado Kyrou, Le Surréalisme au cinéma, Arcanes, 1953 

Paul Morand, France la doulce, Gallimard, 1934 (on the cinema of 
the between-war period) 

Cocteau, Moussinac, Sadoul, Bazin, Bessy, Thévenot, Nicole Védrés, 
Cinéma, un oeil ouvert sur le monde, Lausanne, Clairefontaine, 
1952 


Jean Cocteau, Entretiens autour du cinématographe, André Bonne, 
1951 


PERIODICALS 


Cahiers du Cinéma (monthly, founded 1951, deals with film as an 
art form; frequently lively and controversial; scenarios, general 
news ) 

Positif (a younger rival; contributors sometimes dogmatic, and violent 
in tone) 

Image et Son (published monthly by L’Union Frangaise des CEuvres 
Laiques d’Education par l’Image et le Son; articles, and much 
supplementary information) 

Revue Internationale du Cinéma (quarterly, begun about six years 
ago, a luxury magazine) 

La Cinématographie Francaise (see below) 

Le Film Frangais (this and the above are weeklies, packed with ma- 
terial of interest to the film trade and industry: detailed informa- 
tion, figures, statistics, technical details of films in course of pro- 
duction, cogent editorials) 

Le Technicien du Film (now about two years old: articles by direct- 
ors, scenario writers, camera men, etc., information on new de- 
velopments, including those of interest to cinema proprietors; for- 
eign news and reports of international meetings) 

Letter from France (published every two months by the French Film 
Office, 654 Madison Avenue, New York; notes on new and forth- 
coming French films; surveys; some figures and statistics) 
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